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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford : 
selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. 
With an Introduction by Lord John Russell. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 498. London, Longman 
and Co. 

Ix his introduction Lord John Russell, very 

naturally, and at the same time very tempe- 

rately, defends his ancestor from an opinion 
expressed in Lord Mahon’s instructive History 
of England, and imputes its harshness to the 
impression made and left upon all minds by 
the bitter strictures of Junius. Instead of being, 
as Lord M. states, “ a cold-hearted, hot-headed 
man,” the editor of his Correspondence asserts 
that his letters and acts shew, though he was 
“ hot-headed,”” he by no means deserves the 
character of “ cold-hearted;” being, on the 
contrary, warmly attached to his friends, and 
most happy in his domestic circle. Of both 
these predicates there does seem to us to be 
proof in the volume before us. In 1751, when 
the Duke of Newcastle threatened to retire, 

Lord John says of the intrigues and struggles 

for pre-eminency in the formation of ministry : 

“ Mr. Pelham and Lord Hardwick, whether 

they believed in Newcastle’s threat or not, were 

greatly disturbed by his resolution not to re- 
main joint secretary with the Duke of Bedford. 

They admitted that the Duke of Bedford was a 

bad man of business; that he did nothing but 

ride post from Woburn once a week, and fan- 
cied he performed the duties of his office when 
he did little or nothing. ‘ This,’ said Mr. Pel- 
ham, * is all jollity, boyishness, and vanity.’ 
But the chancellor and the prime minister 
seemed to have thought that so long as the 
chief conduct of affairs remained in their hands, 
faults such as these were not sufficient grounds 
for dismissing and offending a man of the in- 
fluence, rank, and weight, which the Duke of 
Bedford undoubtedly possessed. The chan- 
cellor was still more provoked at Newcastle's 
silly jealousy of the king. ‘ Your grace owns 
that he does what you wish and propose, both 
as to English and foreign affairs. That takes 
in the whole circle of real business. His re- 





serve or want of good humour, now and then, 
may proceed from different causes. May it not 
have proceeded now from his illness? ~Pain— | 
apprehension of such a distemper as the gout | 
returning and giving him frequent vexations? | 
Your grace knows the king much better than I | 
do; but I should think him of a make likely | 
to be affected by such incidents, especially when | 
they come upon him at a time and in a place | 
where he had promised himself nothing but | 
amusement and pleasure. But, you say, he 

assumes to himself the sole merit of the mea- | 
sures of electing a king of the Romans, &c. 
For God's sake, my dear lord, let him do so, 
and flatter him in it. A prince cannot make a 
luluister a greater compliment than by making | 
his measures his own, I have heard it has | 
been no unuseful art, in some ministers, to 

give things that turn to their masters.’ The | 
king did not essentially differ from Mr. Pel- 

ham. He wished for a quiet life: he saw that 

the Duke of Bedford did not thwart Newcastle | 
in the conduct of affairs; and he tried to quict ! 


| ant Correspondence, and also with the Chatham 


| to our home-history both where it corroborates 


the irritable vanity of his minister, by telling 
him, that Mr. Pelham, the chancellor, and he, 
had really the whole power, and that the rest 
of the cabinet were but ciphers. Still the per- 
petual droppings of discontent at length made 
their impression.” 

After a later conference, we are told, on the 
authority of the Duke of Newcastle :—“ The 
king then grew in very good humour, and en- 
tered into the character of the Duke of Bedford, 
and the nature of the office of master of the 
horse. He said the Duke of Bedford was 
proud, obstinate, haughty, and some epithets of 
that kind; that the office of master of the horse 
and that of lord chamberlain were very parti- 
cular; that he could never replace the poor 
man that is gone; what should he do if an ac- 
cident happened to the Duke of Grafton? and 
then many personal things of the dear Duke 
of Richmond and the Duke of Grafton. ‘He 
ran out into great encomiums of my Lord Wal- 
degrave; that he should be more than he was 
(in which I entirely agreed); that he would 
have sent Waldegrave to Aix-la- Chapelle, when 
I prevailed upon him to send Sandwich; that 
he yielded to it out of regard to my Lord Wal- 
degrave, thinking it a very difficult and hazard- 
ous commission; and I thought a great while 
that he meant Waldegrave either for secretary 
of state or master of the horse. He said that 
the Duke of Bedford was absolutely governed 
by my Lord Sandwich, in which I agreed. The 
whole conversation supposed the Duke of Bed- 
ford was to be out; and (to make the king 
easy about the master of the horse, for your 
sake and my own) I shewed him the president’s 
place for the Duke of Bedford. That he liked 
extremely, and said it had business enough, and 
not too much ; it was four thousand pounds a 
year,’ &c.” 

From these passages we see how uneasy and 
difficult a thing it is among the great competi- 
tors for place and power to please all parties or 
content themselves: human nature is the same 
in courts and governments as in skittle-grounds 
and tap-rooms. 

Though the matter in the volumes edited by 
Lord J. Russell is contemporaneous with Horace 
Walpole’s far more lively and generally import- 


papers, and several other works, it is valuable 


and differs from preceding publications. But 

the chief interest in this new volume relates to 

the Duke of Bedford’s lord-lieutenancy in Ire- | 
land, the well-known and convivial Mr. Rigby | 
being his grace’s secretary. Of this gentleman 
a few prefatory notices may perhaps be accept- 
able, as illustrative of the manners of the times, 





which were as jovial and licentious in private | 
society as they were corrupt and disreputable 
in public affairs. When Mr. Rigby obtained 
the sinecure office of master of the rolls in Ire- | 
land, he writes the following characteristic note 
to Sir R. Wilmot :—* I had the kindest letter | 
you ever read from the Duke of Newcastle 
yesterday, in answer to one I wrote him before | 
the old man died; and I did not doubt, after 
I read it, my success: and, if any thing could | 
be added to the value of the thing itself, 1 own 
it is the gracious manner in which I have re- | 


ceived it from all of them. It is a damned 
good place, Sir Robert, as I shall know better, 
and will tell you when I see you.” 

On the subject of the Dublin riot :—“ ‘ I am 
told, too, the weavers, the people who chiefly 
made up the multitude, are ashamed of having 
been so grossly imposed upon. The House of 
Commons have appointed a committee to en- 
deavour to find out the ringleaders ; and Johnny 
Magill tells me they shall certainly discover 
who they are. The mob being dispersed, 1 did 
not care a farthing if the committee was also.’ 
Again in Dec. 10: ‘ I am told of my life being 
threatened every hour, but I meet with no in- 
sults whatever. When I stay out late at night, 
I make my servants carry fire-arms; and, by 
God, if I am attacked, I will wait for no peace- 
officer to give the word of command.’” 

And again :— ‘ What nonsense! to talk of a 
civil magistrate and the troops! The blockhead 
of a mayor refused to take the troops; and had 
the insolence or cowardice, or both I think, to 
tell my lord-lieutenant in council that there 
was no disorder, at the very time when, to his 
face, my lord chancellor declared that they had 
sworn him and the chief justice in his coach, 
and refused him admittance into the House ef 
Lords. Had the troops not marched, at last, 
when they did, and it was duskish, and the 
mob had been suffered to remain till it was 
quite dark, many houses had been pulled down, 
and many people murdered, I have not the 
least doubt. Pray tell Wood all this when you 
see him. Had they attacked me, I would have 
been my own civil magistrate, I promise you ; 
but we have heard no more of it since 
These mobs and parliaments are damned trou- 
blesome, to be sure; but assure yourself they 
don’t appear half so formidable to us here, as 
when reported to you at a distance.’” 

But enough of Mr. Secretary, who, as a four- 
bottle man,* made himself exceedingly agree- 
able to the Irish of all parties. We must now 
come to a few sketches of his principal ; but, 
first, part of a letter from the renowned patriot, 
Alderman Beckford (Soho Square, July 28, 
1753) :— 

“ | had not the honour of your grace’s letter 
till yesterday, having been from home for some 
time, which will plead my excuse for not an- 
swering it sooner. I took the liberty to send 
a turtle, as it seemed very excellent in its kind. 
Your grace’s kind intention of sending war- 
rants for two bucks, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. Venison is always acceptable to cor- 
porations where the members are above the 
commonalty and not too numerous. The gen- 
tlemen of Sarum seem not much averse to the 
transfer of my interest to my brother, and I am 
in hopes two or three meetings of jollity and 


| good entertainment will fix him in their esteem. 


I scarcely know a more disinterested set of 
men in the kingdom. As I have always enter- 





® 1757. ‘* Lord Ilchester told me at dinner an excel- 
lent character, a Lady Doneraile had told him, she 
heard of my lord-lieutenant and his secretary. His 
grace was the honestest and best man, but an ipse- 
dixit man, which she did not think he was the worse 
for; and his secretary was a good four-bottle man. 
If 1 can but keep up my character as well as your 
grace will yours, I don’t know if I may not come 
away as popular.” So writes Rigby to the duke. 
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tained a high opinion of your abilities and way 
of thinking in public affairs, this consideration 
will, I hope, plead an excuse for my presump- 
tion in looking upon you as a friend; accord- 
ing to Cicero’s rule, ‘ Idem sentire de republica, 
initium est amicitig.’ Your grace shall always 


find me ready to ahew myself on every occasion, 
both public and private, your grace’s most 
obedient and very humble servant, 
“ Witi1AmM BEcKForp.” 
Turtle and venison !—the stomach has been, 


is, and will be, the high-road to the heart and 
to the brain. By the former, turtle is con- 
verted into life-blood; by the latter, venison 
into medullary substance and judgment. 

» The Duke of Bedford appears to have gone 
to Ireland determined to rule impartially, and 
not through any of the factions which tore and 
oppressed it. But U’homme propose, et Dieu dis- 
pose—this has ever been a task more easily 
resolved upon than carried into execution. 
Nobody seems ever yet from the earliest re- 
cords to have found out how Ireland should be 
governed, so as to be at peace and free from 
rapine and bloodshed. But we now arrive at 
the commencement of the newly appointed lord- 
lieutenant’s Irish troubles. Rigby writes (July 
2, 1757) :-— 

“ IT must prepare your grace against a trou- 
blesome visitor, who may perhaps call upon 
you at Woburn; it isa Mrs. Humphrey, house- 
keeper of Dublin Castle, a termagant brimstone, 
that has been with me this morning, abusing 
all the lord-lieutenants that have been these 
twenty years for not paying her what I dare 
say is a very unreasonable demand; but I will 
not trouble you with a detail of that till she 
send you her petition. She talked of calling 
upon you only to desire your grace would im- 
mediately order her an apartment in the castle, 
which is part of her complaint,—that no lord- 
lientenant would ever yet give her one that she 
thinks good enough for herself. I advised her 
to postpone her complaints till your grace’s 
atrival in Ireland; but whether she will or not 
she would not tell me.” 

This was the true presage to the importuni- 
ties and annoyances to which his grace was 
exposed throughout his lieutenancy; yet lre- 
land had then its friends and panacea for being 
quieted and improved,—from which we shall 
borrow three or four columns in next Gazette. 





SINDH: SCINDE. 

On briefly noticing Capt. Postans’ volume last 
week, we mentioned the probability of our re- 
turning to it again for some of the authentic 
intelligence it furnishes with regard to Sindh; 
a portion now of the British empire in India, 
and not inferior in present importance and fu- 
ture prospects to any even of our greatest set- 
tlements in Asia. 

“The Affghans and northern tribes dread 
this climate so much, that they have a proverb 
which says, ‘ The sun of Sindh will turn a white 
man black, and is sufficiently powerful to roast 
an egg;’ the latter has been proved by experi- 
ment to be no exaggeration. Between the 23d 
and 30th degree of N. jatitude, in the midst of 
dry sandy plains, and with an alluvial soil, a 
high range of thermometer may be expected. 
The upper part of Sindh, though the heat is at 
least 20 degrees greater throughout the year 
than in the lower, is in reality the healthier of 
the two, which may be attributed to the exceed- 
ing dryness of the atmosphere.” —“ The dis- 
eases of Sindh are those common to India: 
that fearful pestilence, the cholera, makes its 
periodical visitation, and is very destructive ; 


it usually marches up the river, first appearing 
in the Delta. Sindh would appear to be par- 
ticularly calculated to produce ophthalmia, and 
otherwise engender eye-complaints; and though 
such is the case, it is, in this respect, not so 
bad as Egypt, where the inhabitants suffer so 
universally.””—“ Karrachi is comparatively a 
delightful climate to the sensation, always pos- 
sessing a cool sea-breeze; and it may be pro- 
nounced the sanatarium of Sindh, for the ther- 
mometer at this station is seldom more than 90 
degrees Fahrenheit at a maximum range of heat, 
whilst at Sukkur it would be 20 degrees higher. 
Karrachi, however, notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, has proved uncongenial to the Eu- 
ropean regiments there stationed; the troops 
have certainly been badly housed, and as, in 
any part of the East, the first indispensable to 
health is substantial protection in the shape 
of lofty and otherwise well-adapted buildings, 
much may be attributed at this place to the 
absence of these. 
now in progress of erection; and there are, 
with these, no apparent causes why Karrachi 
should not be fully as salubrious or more so 
than Bombay, where a considerable European 
force composes the garrison. Surrounded as 
Sindh is on every side by immense sandy plains 
and deserts, and exposed to such great heat, its 
river alone makes its upper division bearable 
in climate or capable of human location. The 
seasons in Sindh may be classed as the hot and 
cold, the changes being so rapid that spring 
and autumn are not experienced. The hot sea- 
son lasts from March to September. Ice is by 
no means uncommon in Upper Sindh, and the 
vegetation assumes all the appearance of winter 
in Europe; the Bildchi hills, as far south as 
Gundava, are capped with snow.”—* There are 
few roads, and the ordinary land routes are 
completely impeded during the floods. The 
poorer natives journeying, therefore, from the 
upper portion of the river to the lower, are 
in the habit of committing themselves to the 
stream, securing their safety by a closed earthen 
vessel, which they strap round their loins; in 
this way the Sindhians may be often seen, dur- 
ing the height of the inundations, making their 
way from village to village. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the Mianis and tribes 
living near the river, are as much at home in 
the water as out of it; they may really be 
termed amphibious, for with an inflated goat- 
skin, or a common earthen jar, they cross the 
stream during its most turbulent season, or at 
its greatest breadth.””-—“ There is one evil in 
Sindh connected with the extent of the over- 
flowing of the river that must not be forgotten ; 
it is the plague of gnats, which are engendered 
by the mud when the inundation recedes. The 
torments of these are in places so formidable, 
that whole villages and communities residing 
immediately on the river are obliged to mi- 
grate, and the largest animals of the country, 
buffaloes, camels, or horses, would be soon de- 
stroyed if exposed to their constant attacks. 
This insect is a very small sand-fly or midge, 
far worse than the mosquitoe in its quality of 
tormentor; for the enemy is too small to resist 
by ordinary methods, and penetrates irresisti- 
bly. Many parts of Sindh are free from this 
annoyance, but portions of the country sub- 
jected to inundations are more or less liable to 
this species of vexation.”—“ Its general ap- 
pearance is a jungly wilderness: its river, in- 
stead of fertilising, overspreads the land like a 
wild waste of water, and spontaneous vegeta- 
tion takes the place of cultivation; but it must 
be remembered, that with a country so situated 





as the one now describing, much depends on 


“excellent barracks, &c. are | 





the artificial and mechanical means used to 
assist nature as well as to counteract its effects, 
If these were employed in Sindh, the whole 
country would assume a very different aspect; 
draining, or in other words extensive cultiva. 
tion, would tend materially to alter its general 
climate and features, and a better system of 
government would foster a larger population,” 
—“ Opposite Sukkur is the old town of Rori, 
built high and overhanging the stream; it was 
formerly a place of great size and commercial 
importance, but now reduced by the rapacity 
of the Khyrpir Amirs. On the small hills and 
islands near Rori are some very beautiful tombs 
of Mahommedan saints; one of which is said 
to be so sacred to every thing Sindhian, that 
the fish of the river, particularly the Pulah, 
pay respect to it, by never turning their tails 
when receding from it! Sukkur, Rori, aud 
Bukkur, are esteemed very sacred by the Ma. 
hommedans; they had formerly large colleges 
and establishments of Seyuds and holy men, 
whose minarets and tombs still contribute to 
add to the picturesque appearance of this part 
of Sindh.’””—‘“ The Wands, or movable vil- 
lages of the pastoral population, are generally 
composed of reed-mats stretched across rough 
boughs of the tamarisk; such are also the ma- 
terials generally employed by the fishermen and 
others living on the banks of the river. The 
houses are generally of one story, and flat- 
roofed; in the cities the dwellings are upper- 
roomed, the apartments are small and ill ven- 
tilated. It is impossible to conceive any thing 
so filthy as the interior of a Sindhian town: 
every inhabitant makes a common sewer of 
the front of his dwelling; the narrow passage, 
scarcely admitting a laden camel, is nearly 
blocked up with dung-heaps, in which recline 
in lazy ease packs of fat Pariah dogs, from 
whom the stranger, particularly a Christian 
(they are true Moslems these dogs), need ex- 
pect little mercy. Flies are so plentiful, that 
the children’s faces are nearly hidden by them, 
and it is utterly impracticable in a butcher's or 
grocer’s shop to discern a particle of what is 
exposed for sale. Add to these mere outlines, 
crowded streets of filthy people, an intolerable 
stench, and a sun which would roast an egg, 
some faint idea may be formed of a Sindhian 
town or city. The inhabitants generally sleep 
on the roots of their houses for coolness.”— 
“ Except the bazaars of Grand Cairo, few places 
of a similar kind present such vivid, strange, 
and yet interesting groups, as the great street 
of Shikarpir, frequented as it is by the mer- 
chants of both Central Asia and those of Last- 
ern and Western India. The full pressure of 
business generally takes place about four 
o’clock ; and then amidst clouds of dust, in an 
atmosphere of the most stifling closeness, and 
amid the loud din of perfect chapmanship, may 
be seen some of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the society of the East. ‘The haughty 
Moslem, mounted on his fine Khorassan steed, 
decorated with rich trappings, himself wearing 
the tall Sindhian cap of rich brocade, and a scar! 
of gold and silk, jostles through the crowd, be- 
tween whom a way is opened by the Sindhian 
soldiers, who precede and follow him; then 
follows the Affghan, with a dark blue scarf cast 
over his breast, his long black hair falling 1 
masses ou his shoulders, his olive cheek tinted 
by the mountain breeze, and his eye full of fire 
and resolve. We have also the Seyud of Pishin 
in his goat's-hair cloak, the fair Herati, the 
merchant of Candahar, with flowing garments 
and many-coloured turban, the tall Patan with 
heavy sword and mien calculated to court ol- 
fence, while among the rest is the filthy Sindh- 
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————— 
jan, and the small miserable-looking cringing 
Hindi, owning perhaps lacs in the neighbour- 
ing streets, but fearing the exactions of the 
Amirs. These present a fair sample of the 
groups who crowd the principal street of Shi- 
karpar; but we miss the wild Bilachi, with 
his plaited hair and ponderous turban, his 
sword, matchlock, and high-bred mare; but the 
freebooter of the desert loves not cities, and is 
rarely seen in them. A very large portion of 
the population of Sindh, however, are pastoral, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Cutch to 
the eastward, and westward towards the desert 
and hills they occupy a rude description of hut, 
wade of reeds, and movable at pleasure; the 
dryness of the atmosphere admits of this.” 

Such are interesting particulars of the coun- 
try; and of its authorities we are told :— 

«The ancient pastoral practice of vesting 
authority in the head of the community, as of 
the father of a family, is fully practised by the 
Bilichis in Sindh: each tribe will obey its 
chief alone ; his opinion being held as law, and 
his voice sufficient to settle any questions, not 
only for peace or war, but also those of internal 
dissension. An order from the Amirs of Sindh 
themselves would only have influenced the body 
of the Bilachi tribes, when received through 
their chiefs, On any signal for a general ris- 
ing, a swift camel carries the news from tribe 
to tribe, and from 20,000 to 30,000 armed men 
could be collected in a few days, every man 
being at all times prepared for war; in its 
practice they have no rules, and the strongest 
man is the best soldier.”—* The Belichis are 
of dark complexion, handsome features, with 
fine eyes; prone to corpulency, which is en- 
couraged, to a ridiculous extent, as a great 
mark of beauty. The late head of the reign- 
ing family, Mir Nasir Khan, was considered 
the handsomest man in the country, and was 
scarcely able to walk from redundancy of flesh, 
though quite in the prime of life.”—* Colonel 
Pottinger, who was‘well acquainted with Bila- 
chi manners, evidently inclines to the opinion 
that, although changed much by many external 
circumstances, such as the frequent conquest 
of Bilichistan by Persia, Hindostan, and other 
invaders, that yet the Bilachis may have pre- 
served some of their ancient laws, and that 
these laws were not Moslem of the Koran, but 
Jewish of the covenant.” The Affghans (as 
we have noticed) Capt. Abbott holds to be of 
Jewish origin. 

“The Hindas in Sindh are of very fair 
complexion; a few of the wealthier live in 
comfortable style in the cities, but the poorer 
traders are a mean race, filthy in the extreme, 
having much of the abject shuffling manner of 
the Jew, as seen in countries where he is de- 
spised and oppressed ; the costume differs little 
from that of the same class in India; the tur- 
ban is occasionally large, after the Mialtan 
fashion: all, however, studiously hide their 
wealth with the garb of poverty. The Hinda 
women in Sindh are considered as having some 
claims to regularity of features, but all are, if 
possible, dirtier in their persons and dwellings 
than the Mahommedans; the dress differs in 
nothing from that of the Mahommedan women. 
The Hind@ in Sindh is not the same orderly 
and respectable individual outwardly as his 
brother of the same faith in India: living in 
4 state of society where he is only tolerated in 
Proportion to his acceding to the customs of 
those about him, he has become half a Mahom- 
wedan in his habits and practices, as well as 
dirty and slovenly in his person, totally neg- 
lecting those rules of caste and religion, which 
have in India the peculiar merit of raising the 





Hinda above the debauched Moslem. In one 
point, however, in Sindh does this otherwise 
degraded class stand pre-eminent above those 
about him, and that is in the good faith and 
integrity shewn in his mercantile and money 
transactions, when met with confidence by his 
employer. In dealing with the chiefs and go- 
vernment of Sindh, he is obliged to defeat in- 
direct oppression by duplicity and double-deal- 
ing, as his only chance of success or safeguard 
against violence ; but this is by no means a fair 
criterion of his claims to a higher character for 
business under different situations. It is pro- 
verbial, and a great proof of the honour of the 
Sindhian Soucars, that their bills are always 
considered as cash in every part of the vast 
countries to the north-west, and are recognised 
as such all over India. This is the class in 
Sindh whom it will be our policy to foster and 
protect. The country, if it ever becomes of 
commercial importance, must be so through 
the Hindiés: they have long striven against 
disadvantages which can only be understood 
by a comparison to the state of the Jews in 
England during certain periods of our history ; 
but despite obstacles which would appear to be 
insurmountable, they have maintained their 
footing, and carried on the whole ofthe greatand 
important trade between the Lower Indus and 
the countries beyond the Affghan passes as far 
as Hirat and Bokhara. They have all tie 
speculative energy adapted for extending com- 
merce, and protection will alone be required to 
bring it forward. The population of Sindh has 
been estimated in round numbers at about a 
million.” — A Sindhian never passes a stranger 
on the road or river without a whole host of 
questions, into which he throws a deep interest; 
the effect, however, being sometimes much 
damped by the latter demanding, after the ter- 
mination of the ceremony, ‘ And who are you ?’ 
This custom is remarkable, as Sindh is almost 
the only eastern country in which good breed- 
ing and etiquette permit inquiries to be made 
after the family of an individual.” —* Sindh is 
the great commercial gate of India and Central 
Asia; and the trading interests of both meeting 
here, merchants and purchasers of the most 
opposite character and customs, language and 
costume, here mingle on the broad principle of 
common interest.”—‘ The principal beasts of 
prey are foxes, wolves, jackals, hyenas, and 
tigers; the last, however, are by no means 
common, but they are eagerly sought for by 
the lovers of the chase, as, in addition to the 
excitement such noble game affords, the bones 
of tigers are considered as infallible remedies 
of ali disease, and possessed also of a power to 
protect persons and habitations; for this rea- 
son, in Sindh tigers are frequently kept in 
cages near the tombs of holy men, and fed by 
the pious in the neighbourhood. The wolves 
are so daring and voracious as to attack hu- 
man beings when asleep or unprepared; the 
jackals are exceedingly numerous and very 
bold.” 

Our first connexion with Sindh took place 
in 1758, eighty-five years ago; and then, as 
now, the Sindhians were very jealous of our 
presence or permanent footing in their coun- 
try. They admitted only one Englishman to 
the port of Tattah—his name was an odd one, 
Mr. Robert Sumption ; of late, Messrs. As-sump- 
tion, Napier, and Co., seem to be the British 
firm, which has pushed our connexion into a 
dominant condition. 

What grounds our Indian government had 
for proposing the new terms to the Amirs, 
which led to the late war and existing uncer- 
tainty in regard to our relations, does not ap-~ 


pear. Capt. Postans hints at some of their 
intrigues inimical to us, when our disasters at 
Cabool were known, but does not seem sure of 
the truth of the rumour. But whatever the 
treaty thus offered to the Talpur chiefs, includ- 
ing both the Hyrpur and Hyderabad families, 
it was most unpalatable, and virtually assailed 
the dignity of the whole Biltichi race, and espe- 
cially as it affected the game preserves of the 
Amirs, an immediate result of our taking pos- 
session of both banks of the river. The med- 
dling with the rank of the Khyrpur branch, 
putting a younger brother over the rest, was 
another grievance, which contributed in no 
small degree to the outburst. To this arrange- 
ment, even if the Amirs themselves would have 
consented, Capt. P. states, that the proposals 
“were considered vitally to infringe the rights, 
not only of the Amirs, but especially of the 
Bilichi Jahgirdars and feudatories of Upper 
Sindh, and such as they considered theirs unal- 
terably and inalienably, and to which they could 
not by any arguments be brought to submit.” 
—“The Jahgirdars of the whole family of 
Khyrptir in such an arrangement were of 
course vitally interested. It deprived them 
at once, in part, if not the whole, of their pos- 
sions, as a primary cause of discontent ; and, 
secondly, interfered, as they imagined, with 
the prescriptive and long-established order of 
things, in superseding the head of a house, by 
placing a junior, and at no time a very popular 
chief, in his place; the previous demands 
having, it must be remembered, deprived the 
Khyrpar family of one-third of their posses- 
sions. The other arrangements bore as much 
on the Lower as the Upper Sindh Amirs; and 
though unexpected, and therefore considered 
stringent, were yet capable of accommodation, 
because the chiefs looked to the consideration 
of the British government, and perhaps ima- 
gined that ultimately they might modify some 
portions of the conditions which were de- 
manded. The interference with their Shikar- 
gahs, a point of all others on which they had, 
it will be seen, laid so much stress, from our 
first position in the country, was a point of im- 
portance principally to the Lower Sindh Amirs, 
whose territory, particularly on the banks of 
the river, was thickly studded with their pre- 
serves, the destruction of which they could not 
readily be brought to contemplate. However, 
it will subsequently appear that these and all 
other considerations, however unpopular, were 
waived, and the extra demands on the Upper 
Sindh Amirs, or rather Bilachis, was at length 
the only point of difficulty, which occasioned a 
war, so much to be deplored in its occasioning 
so great a loss of human life.” 

Major Outram, the very able representative 
of Britain, after the Amirs had acceded to the 
treaties, was entreated to make some promises 
of their favourable construction in some of the 
most grating articles, “ to enable them to dis- 
perse the Biltchis, who would listen to no other 
argument whilst troops were advancing on the 
capital: the Amirs were no longer their own 
free agents, and thirty thousand Bilichis cried 
aloud for conflict. It was on the promulgation 
of the result of their conference with the Bri- 
tish representative that the infuriated Bilichis 
determined to murder him and those who ac- 
companied him on their return from the Hy- 
derabad durbar; and the lives of these gentle- 
men were saved only by the Amirs themselves 
directing a strong escort of the noblemen of 
their court and their own followers to provide 
for the safety of the party as far as the British 
residency. On the same day, a formal depu- 
tation, and subsequently up to the 14th, re- 
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peated messages were sent by the Amirs to the 
British representative, entreating him to give 
them the means of dispersing their intractable 
followers by a slight promise, or failing it, to 
provide for the safety of himself and party, as 
they could not prevent the Bilachis from at- 
tacking him. Ofcourse no promise could be 
given, though the British representative still 
deferred to depart, as his doing so would close 
the door against accommodation, and at once 
bring on hostilities, which he was most anxious 
to avoid. At the latter date confidential ser- 
vants were sent from the chiefs individually to 
warn Major Outram of his danger in delaying 
his departure, as they would be forced by their 
followers to accompany them in an attack on 
the agency. On the loth this event took place.” 
— There can scarcely be a greater proof of 
the Amirs themselves not intending to proceed 
to extremities, and being driven by their Bilt- 
chis to opposition, than the fact of their leaving 
all their property at Hyderabad, as also their 
families, which they would otherwise have cer- 
tainly removed to their places of refuge, in the 
fastnesses of the Bilachi mountains to the west- 
ward, had their faith in the desert strongholds 
been weakened by the destruction of Imamgur, 
and also surrendering themselves to the British 
general the moment their troops were defeated.” 

They have been terribly defeated ; but are we 
secure in the hope of repose ? 

“ The Bilachis are a fierce, warlike people, 
strongly attached by all the feelings of clanship, 
and connected by religion, intermarriage, and 
other sources of general union. Having been 
the means of urging the Amirs of Sindh to 
resist our views, will they not feel bound to 
support the cause of their fallen head? and it 
must be remembered, that although the chiefs 
themselves are prisoners in the hands of the 
British government, their numerous sons, bro- 
thers, and immediate followers, are yet in a 
position of freedom, excited by the most violent 
passions, and ready for every species of re- 
venge. Among the Bilichis, it must be also 
remembered, that there are no elements simi- 
lar to those which in India have removed so 
many difficulties to our peaceful occupation of 
the country. With the Bilachi tribes there is 
no hope of dismemberment of object taking 


of the Burmese. [f, then, the object is to 
throw open the commerce of the river Indus 
to all nations, it is difficult to see how this can 
ever be available, unless security can also be 
given to the persons and properties of the 
merchant; or in such a stream as the Indus, 
where the native boatmen dare not navigate 
after sunset, and where the craft is secured 
close to the shore during the night, any safety 
can be felt, when every forest may be infested 
with Bilichi warriors, vowed to carry on a 
harassing guerilla warfare.” 

The result is in the womb of time. The 
glorious Indus, in the possession of British va- 
lour, justice, and enterprise, may become one 
of the most mighty possessions in the whole 
world, and have greater influence on the des- 
tinies of millions and millions of the human 
race than it is possible to conceive. We could 


end our review like a sermon or a prayer; but 
we .leave the spontaneous petition to an all- 
wise Providence in the breasts of our readers 
of every clime. 





LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


WE resume our extracts from this pleasant 
work, and proceed with Ist, able remarks ap- 
plicable to public affairs at all times :— 

‘*We were tired of being in a situation to 
give the law to Europe, and now cannot give it 
with safety to the mob ; for giving it when they 
are not disposed to receive it, is of all experi- 
ments the most dangerous; and whatever may 
be the consequence in the end, seldom fails to 
fall on the heads of those who undertake it. I 
have said it to you more than once; itis amaz- 
ing to me that men do not prefer the safe, ami- 
able, and honourable method of governing the 
people as they like to be governed, to the in- 
vidious and restless task of governing them 
contrary to their inclinations. If princes or 
ministers considered that despair makes men 
fearless, instead of making them cowards, surely 
they would abandon such fruitless policy. * * 

“A countryisundone before peopledistinguish 
between affected and real virtue, and Cato is 
dead before anybody minds him. { could write 
a volume of reflections or comparisons; but to 
what purpose? Writings impel, but can re- 


place, arising from a difference of religion, ques- | strain nobody. Every Clodius of the hour takes 


tions of caste, and a mixed population of Hindis, 
Moslems, and native Christians. The Biltchi 
chiefs, warriors, and retainers, individuals and 
tribes, those of the mountains and those of the 
plains, are unanimous. Fanaticism fansthe flame, 
and every Moslem, urged by his own feelings of 
clanship, and natural fierceness of disposition, to 
deeds of blood, believes that he acts in conform- 
ance to the ordinances of the Koran when he 
supports the government of true believers, and 
draws his sword against the strange infidels, 
who are enemies to the faith of Islam. The 
descendants and followers of the Amirs of Sindh, 
who, after the battle of Miani, fled to the hills 
—the Bilachi chiefs who constrained them to 
take arms against the British—the princes who 
mourn their father’s loss,—all these will bind 
themselves to revenge upon their conquerors ; 
and as long as one of them remains to wield a 
sword, will he not do so for his chiefs and for 
his prophet? The country of Sindh is at every 
point open to incursions from the mountains or 
the deserts ; the shores of the Indus, its sand- 
banks, and its forests, will cover bands of these 
warriors whenever they may meditate attack; 
and with the long grass and tamarisk the 
Sindhians now use to thatch their huts, breast- 
works may be thrown up as secure and mur- 
derous in their shelter as were the stockades 


the name of Cato to himself, and bestows his 
own name onhis enemy. Truth surmounts but 
an hundred years afterwards ; is then entombed 
in history, and appears as flat as, or less inter- 
esting than, the lies with which it is surrounded 
and has been overwhelmed. Every body talks 
of the constitution, but all sides forget that the 
constitution is extremely well, and would do 
very well, if they would but let it alone. In- 
deed it must be a strong constitution, consider- 
ing how long ithas been quacked and doctored. 
If it had a fever, it was aslow one. Its present 
physicians imitate the faculty so servilely, that 
they seem to think the wisest step is to convert 
the slow fever into a high one ; then, you know, 
the patient is easily cured—or killed.” 

Of philosophical reflections the following are 
good specimens :— 

“It would be delicious if Time did not disperse 
or carry off one’s friends and contemporaries. 
As to young acquaintance, there is no uniting 
the conversation of different ages. One is 
checked every moment: one cannot make an 
allusion to what one has seen, without being 
reduced to explanations that become, or seem 
to them, old stories. Tie times immediately 
preceding their own are what all men are least 
acquainted with. A young man knows Romu- 





lus better than George the Second. On the 





a 
other hand, the young have new words, ney 
language, new amusements; and one can no 
more talk their talk, than dance their dances, 
You and J could at least talk of a rigadoon, or 
of Booth and Mrs. Oldfield; and were you 
your own master, methinks you would prefer 
it to name-days and christenings of baby future 
sovereigns. It amazes me when I see men, 
by choice, push on towards a succession of 
courts. Ambition should be a passion of youth, 
not, as it generally is, of the end of life. “What 
joy can it be to govern the grandchildren of 
our contemporaries? It is but being a more 
magnificent kind of schoolmaster. 1 was told 
that I should regret quitting my seat in parlia. 
ment; but I knew myself better than those 
prophets did. Four years are past, and I have 
done nothing but applaud my resolution. When 
I compare my situation with my former agi- 
tated and turbulent life, I wonder how T had 
spirits to go through the former, or how I can 
be charmed with the latter without having lost 
those spirits. ° ™ 

‘Do not be concerned at your nephew's want 
of attention tome: I am too old and too indif. 
ferent to every thing that does not disturb my 
tranquillity, which has long ceased to depend 
on the actions of others. One’s mind suffers 
only when one is young, and while one is igno- 
rant of the world. When one has lived some 
time, one learns that the young think too little, 
and the old too much, and one grows careless 
about both. I at least have contracted an ease 
in my temper, which diverts itself with most 
things, and takes few to heart. I think of my 
own nephew and yours with the same compo- 
sure, as you saw by a letter-I wrote to you 
lately. The friend the former has got is far 
from a proper one; I know a horrible story of 
him in his own family; but as I do not believe 
much in the duration of friendships, theirs will 
probably die away like others. For the fa- 
shionable discourse of young people, it is the 
nonsense of the moment. What is called on 
ton is generally the tone of people that have 
not yet got into good company, because an 
affected tone is never used by really good cou- 
pany. Young men of sense lose it soon; young 
men who have not sense keep it even after it 
has ceased to be any body’s tone. Indeed, 
what is fashion? Is it not a persuasion that 
nothing was ever right till the present mo- 
ment, and that the present moment will imme- 
diately be as wrong as all its predecessors’ 
And can such a system be but absurd? And 
what notice does absurdity deserve more than 
being laughed at for an instant? The current 
of time hurries every thing along with it, and 
if we have the patience to sit still and see it 
pass, it is sure of washing away our vexations 
as wellas our pleasures; and both being dreams, 
are not worth remembrance.” 

We intended a “ miscellaneous head” in our 
last No., but were obliged to postpone it entirely 
till now. -It follows :— 

May 1769.—“ Everybody is going into the 
country to recruit themselves with health or 
money, or wit or faction. This has been an 
expensive winter in all those articles. London 
is such a drain, that we seem annihilated in 
summer; at least the activity and events from 
the beginning of November to the beginning 
of June are so out of proportion to the other 
five months, that we are not the same nation 
in the one half year and the other. Paris 1t- 
self, compared to London, appeared to me a 
mere country town, where they live upon one 
piece of news for a month. When I lived in 
the country (which was but the three last sumn- 
mers of my father’s life, for I don’t call this 
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Jace 80), I used to be tired to death of the 
conversation on the price of oats and barley, 
and those topics that people talk about and 
about by their almanack, and which never do, 
and which never have occasion to come to a 
conclusion. I have been so used to think toa 
cint, that the common conversation of the 
orld about common things is insupportable to 
me; and, to say the truth, I know less of the 
common affairs of the world than if I had lived 
all my days in a college. Elections, justice 
husiness, prices of commodities, and all mat- 
ters of detail, are Hebrew to me. Men that 
know every circumstance, and women that never 
know any, are equally good company to me. I 
had as willingly hear a story where every thing 
is confounded, as where every thing is detailed ; 
the event of every thing seeming to me all that 
isworth knowing; and then I want something 
nev, As I have nothing new, I may as well 
finish my letter.” [A more accurate autobio- 
graphical sketch was never penned: we feel 
every touch of it; and if it were universally felt, 
what torrents of verbiage might be stopped!] 

“ The East India Company is all faction and 
gaming. Such fortunes are made and lost 
every day as are past belief. Our history will 
appear a gigantic lie hereafter, when we are 
shrunk again to our own little island. People 
trudge to the other end of the town to vote 
who shall govern empires at the other end of 
the world. Panchaud, a banker from Paris, 
broke yesterday for seventy thousand pounds, 
by buying and selling stock; and Sir Laurence 
Dundas paid in an hundred and forty thousand 
pounds for what he had bought. The company 
have more and greater places to give away than 
the first lord of the treasury. Riches, abuse, 
cabals, are so enormously overgrown, that one 
wants conception and words to comprehend or 
describe them. Even Jewish prophets would 
have found eastern hyperboles deficient, if Ni- 
neveh had been half so extravagant, luxurious, 
and rapacious as this wicked good town of 
london. I expect it will set itself on fire at 
last, and light the match with India bonds and 
bank-bills. As I pass by it and look at it, I 


cannot help talking to it, as Ezekiel would do, | was consigned to the Kuzzauks (Cossacks) of 


and saying, ‘ With all those combustibles in 


thy bowels, with neither government, police, or 


prudence, how is it that thou still existest ?’” 


The Russian Empress Catharine is often in- 
dignantly denounced. Here is one instance :— 
“Do you know that I am much scandalised by 
a paragraph in your last, where you say the 
carina was reduced to murder her husband by 
the option between that crime and a great em- 
pire?’ Is it possible that you can have given 
credit to the tales of her very accomplices ? 
There was not a shadow of probability that the 
czar intended to put her to death. His nature 
was most humane and beneficent, and her an- 
tecedent and subsequent murders too glaring 
and horrid proofs of her blackness to leave one 
any doubt. There is great reason to believe 
she poisoned the late czarina; and none but 
such simpletons as we have sent to Petersburgh 
can be imposed on by the gross denial of her 
hand in the massacre of the Czar John. My 
dear sir, leave it to Voltaire and the venal 
learned to apologise for that wretched woman. 
| am not dazzled with her code of laws, nor her 
fleets in the Archipelago. La Chalotais, in 
prison or exile, is venerable. Catharine will 
be detestable, though she should be crowned in 
St. Sophia, and act a farce of Christianity there. 
Pray deny her place in so pure a heart as your 
own. The proper punishment of mighty cri- 
minals is their knowing that they are, and must 


awaiting the rising of the moon to renew the 
elopement seem to disperse. It is affirmed| journey. Having the prospect of a walk of 
that he is in the highlands of Poland, with the | sixty miles before me, I found it necessary to 
catholics and dissidents. I hear from Paris, | husband my strength, and was reclining on my 
that his cousin, the Marquis de Fitz-James, is | carpet, listening to every sound, armed and on 
going to him with a commission from Louis|my feet at the slightest stir. I laid my ear 
the well-behated. When I was there, I know | along the earth from time to time, the better 
they were sending to Poland between twenty | to catch the sound of hoofs. My people had 
and thirty officers, headed by a Monsieur de | finished their dinner, and were variously dis- 
Vieumenil, reckoned one of their best military | posed of. I had no means of posting sentinels, 
heads. I do not comprehend it, and pity the | for each servant found ample occupation in at- 
poor true blue Sobieskists, who are to be be- | tending to his horse,&c. Nevertheless we kept 
trayed and drawn into their destruction by this | a decent look-out. Suddenly Dana Bae rushed 
handful, like the Jacobites in Scotland. One | forward to the spot where I reclined, having 
wants, indeed, many other lights: if the Em- |Summud Khaun’s battle-axe raised above his 
peror and King of Prussia approve this plan, | head, and almost stumbling over me. Think- 
what can thirty Frenchmen add to it? If they | ing he was about to strike, I caught up and 
do not, what can that diminutive troop effect in | presented a pistol. He paused, shaded his 
opposition? France is wofully fallen indeed, if, | eyes with his left hand, made some apology, 
after arming the Ottoman sultan against the | and left me. The gesture was suspicious ; but 
czarina, they are reduced to play off this pup- | amid so many causes of suspicion I was some- 
pet against her. ’Tis the lap-dog that yelps | times inclined to believe my fancy was exag- 
when mastiffs are worrying one another. I | gerating. He immediately proposed that we 
am curious, however, to see farther into the | should extinguish the fires, as tending to point 
scuffle. If what I have told you proves true, I | out our position toan enemy. This precaution, 
shall no longer believe Spain concerned in the | constantly adopted in warfare, rather reassured 
project. Fuentes and Caraccioli persist in re- | me; and I ordered that it should be carried 
fusing their homage to Madame du Barri. The | into effect. I afterwards learned that it was a 
Duc d’Aiguillon thinks he has made her amends | preconcerted signal. It saved a few lives; for 
by insisting on his mother visiting her. I pity | the light of the fires would have enabled me to 
the old duchess, who had held out nobly. It is | strike without fear of killing my own people. 
aworthy act of duty inason! The Abbé Terray | Hitherto there had not been the slightest noise. 
has recovered his ground, but at the expense | I was aware, indeed, that the younger guide 
of sacrificing his mistress, a Madame de la | had slipped away in the darkness to a neigh- 
Garde, who scandalised a court where the Du | bouring khail, upon pretence of getting water ; 
Barri triumphs. This creature, and a Madame | but this was a daily occurrence, and I rather 
Sabatin, mistress of the Duc de la Vrilliére, | expected the attack would be deferred until we 
kept open shops’ for the disposal of prefer- | should be entangled in the passes of the cliffs 
ments. The three sultanas were called Les | ahead, where resistance was extremely difficult, 
Trois Dis-Graces.” and our superior mounting of no avail. Sud- 
- denly cries were heard in the direction of the 
water-course. My impression was that our ene- 
mies were endeavouring to cripple our march 
by stealing a horse or two; I therefore snatched 
up my pistols, and rushed toward the horses. 
Here I found Nizaum and Hajji with their 
sabres drawn. Yakoob assured me the horses 
were safe; and as the sounds now came from 
that region to conduct him to Nuovo Alexan- | another spot, I hastened thither, followed, as [ 
drofski or Dahsh Gullah. Of the shore, he says: | supposed, by Nizaum and Hajji. Here all was 
“The basin of the Caspian I found here to | confusion; but the darkness was so great that * 
be a clean wave-worn vase of the same shell- | I could distinguish nothing but moving figures ; 
limestone, precisely similar in texture and con- | whether servants or robbers I knew not. My 
tents to the limestone I had found throughout | finger was upon the trigger of my pistol, but I 
the steppe. I examined all along the shore | dared not fire lest I should kill my own people. 
the shells thrown up by the waves. They Suddenly I was struck from the rear by three 
were of three kinds only: the cockle, the} clubs falling together. I staggered; but the 
muscle, and the spirorbis. Precisely the same | clubs being of willow I did not fall, until the 
shells, and no others, are found in the shell-| blows were the next instant repeated, and I 
limestone, from the neighbourhood of Khiva to | was prostrated, though without losing my pistol. 
the shores of the Caspian, sometimes elevated | I sprang to my feet; but the Kuzzauks, who 
by my estimate about 2000 feet above the level | were standing over me, instantly struck me to 
| of this sea. Here, then, is a proof that this! the earth; and one of their clubs falling upon 
| table-land has once formed the basin of the| my arm, struck the pistol out of my hand. I 
Caspian ; though how elevated, or why deserted, | believe 1 was stunned for the moment. When 


“The clouds that concealed the pretender’s 





CAPTAIN ABBOTT’S KuHIvA, &Xc. 
[Third notice.] 
Captain Apgott having reached the Caspian 
(too late to meet the Russian fleet) dismissed 
his Oozbeg escort and their false leader, and 





remains a mystery. All other seas produce a 
greater variety of shells; and therefore when 
the shell-limestone in question was formed, the 
Caspian must have been, as now, a lake dis- 
severed from the ocean, although possibly con- 
nected with the Euxine sea. 
very salt, but not bitter: it was clear as crystal. 
Its colour in the distance is a very delicate and 
liquid blue.” 


could not resist the temptation to plunder and 
to murder. 
of hia destination, he thus describes the vil- 
lanous assault :-— 





be for ever, despised by the good.” 


One night, when within sixty miles 


I recovered, having still my sabre at my side, 
I laid hand upon it, and had reached my knee 
and right foot, when several clubs took effect, 
and stretched me upon my back, and two Kuz- 
zauks threw themselves upon me—the one seiz- 





I found the water | ing my sabre, and endeavouring to wrench it, 


belt and all, from my body—the other trying to 
| tear away the emperor's jewelled dagger bound 
jin my girdle ; a third, with a light club, shower- 


Journeying along its shore the savage natives | ed blows from behind upon my head and shoul- 


ders. The struggles of the plunderers recalled 
me to consciousness, which previously was al- 
most lost. Their tugs at my girdle assisted 
the strength still left me; I suddenly sat up, 


“T had finished a hasty repast, and was! and, drawing my own dagger, stabbed at the 
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junction of the throat and thorax the Kuzzauk 
in front of me. The mad exultation of that 
moment is indescribable. He fell, and I was 
turning upon the other, when [ saw the arm of 
a fourth raised to strike me with some weapon. 
I raised my dagger to guard my head. The 
sabre fell upon my hand, severing two fingers, 
disjointing the thumb, and shattering the solid 
ivory handle of the dagger. Other blows of 
clubs from the rear stretched me again upon 
my back, no longer able to move. 1 know not 
whether I lost my senses; but if so, when they 
returned they were clear as the noon day. My 
right hand was numbed; but I knew not the 
extent of damage, and tried to rise. The 
slightest motion of the head produced vertigo, 
and my limbs were quite powerless, the flesh 
being, in fact, beaten to a jelly; but whenever 
I lay still the clearness of all my faculties re- 
turned upon a mind as calm as ever I had known 
it. I collected my scattered thoughts; I rea- 
soned, as often I had reasoned in extremity; I 
summed up the full bitterness of my present 
condition, wounded, helpless, in the hands of 
robbers, in a desert far remote from my people, 
on a shore scarcely known by name to the civi- 
lised world ; death threatening me at every mo- 
ment, escape utterly hopeless, and, worst of all, 
my mission lost; all my anxieties, toils, and 
suiferings, endured in vain ; and I asked myself, 
whether I had ever been worse; and I referred 
to sufferings compared with which the present 
seemed a jest. The hand of God had unhoped 


delivered me from those; and now I inly pray- 
ed, not for deliverance, but for constancy and 
strength to encounter the worst without falter- 
ing or disgracing my country or my name. The 
moment was sufficiently gloomy; but there 
flashed upon my mind the remembrance of 
hearts precious in the sight of the Most High, 


whose daily prayers were for a son, a brother; 
and whilst this beacon burned for me, I could 
not utterly despair.” 

The subsequent cruelties inflicted upon him 
and his servants are horrible; but we must 
refer the reader to them, as well as the causes 
of his miraculous preservation with life. Two 
or three passages may indicate the fearful nature 
of these circumstances :— 

“The Kuzzauks left upon the ground now 
prepared to move. Cherkush Bae, saddling 
one of his camels, desired me to mount. I 
gazed around, but saw no preparation for my 
servants. I made signs to Cherkush Bae that 
I could not move without them. Just then 
the traitor, Dana Bae, approached, and begged 
for his dismissal. I asked him as well as I 
could what they were about to do with us, and 
why they wished to separate us; whether it was 
only to carry me a little farther on the road, 
and then cut my throat. He replied in the 
affirmative. I returned to take leave of my 
servants. Nizaum exclaimed, ‘ Do not let them 
separate us from you, sir; let me at least accom- 
pany you.’ ‘ It is better,’ [ said, ‘ that we 
should be separated; for me they intend to 
murder, and he who accompanies me will share 
my fate.’ I supposed all this while that they 
were about to carry me on the road to Dahsh 
Gullah, as Cherkush Bae had promised. Just 
then Yar Muhummud approached, and, point- 
ing at a tall, raw-boned ruffian, one of the 
assailants, who was flourishing the hatchet he 
had wielded in the late affray, said, ‘ Ahris 
Mhatoor (i. e. Ahris the hero) is a terrible fel- 
low.’ This man, younger brother of Cherkush 
Bae, became one of the principal actors in the 
drama. His great strength and courage made 
him a man of consequence in those parts; and 


would never have had courage to attack me. 
Had therefore his tent, which is moved every 
three days, not been, at the moment I passed, 
in that precise spot, I should probably have 
reached the Russian frontier in safety. Upon 
such slight threads hang the destinies of man. 
I did not at the time know the relationship of 
Abris to my preserver; but the hideous and 
ominous expression of the features and whole 
person of the former made me conceive a sort 
of horror for him. I earnestly inquired of 
Cherkush Bae whether he purposed carrying 
me to Dahsh Gullah. He replied, ‘ Not now. 
We go back at present; but I will carry you 
to the fort from the spot to which we go.’ Thus 
F perceived that the word of the one solitary 
being whom Heaven had sent to my rescue 
was unworthy of credit. * * * Assoon 
as the division of spoils was complete, and 
whilst I and my people awaited our sentence, 
with no enviable feelings, the violent fellow 
who had despoiled his companion of my gar- 
ments stepped up to me, and insisted upon 
having my furred cloak. I remonstrated. He 
drew his sword, and gave me the choice of 
death or surrender of the garment. I accord- 
ingly stripped it, or rather caused my servants 
to strip it from my shoulders, and he carried it 
offin triumph. Yar Muhummud followed, and 
took from me the sling which supported my 
shattered hand; and as the remainder of my 
garments were sufficiently costly in their eyes, 
I expected to have beenleft naked. * * * 
I have already enumerated the inmates of Ahris 
Mhatoor’s tent. The old lady lay at my head. 
She was prodigal of her personal charms, and 
we had difficulty in convincing her that gar- 
ments were either useful or ornamental. She 
made Ali, in front of us all, about the coolest 
proposition I ever heard from a lady of ninety- 
five. She had a little pet whim, which some- 
times rather disgusted me. When on any 
grand occasion a sheep was slain, the head was 
her morsel. She guawed it well over-night, 
and then popped it under her pillow, as child- 
ren dispose of sugar-plums, to be the subject 
of her dreams all night and her first waking 
care, The gnawing of this sheep’s head, with 
allits horrible appurtenances, eyes, ears, tongue, 
and brain, would at any other time have sick- 
ened as well as horrified me. But hardship is 
a good tutor, and the simple milk-diet of the 
| Kuzzauk leaves no irritability to the nerves of 
the stomach. The sight was very hideons. [ 
sometimes fancied I had fallen from my grade 
in the creation, and become the mate of wolves 
and hyenas.” 

With this we must close the first volume of 
this interesting publication. 





Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other parts 
of the Pennine Chain, with Observations on the 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. D. Forbes, Sec. 
R.S. Ed., ¥.G.S., &. &c. Large 8vo, pp. 
424, Edinburgh, A. and C. Black; London, 
Longman and Co. 

TaxkincG De Saussure for his model, but to our 

judgment surpassing him both in matter and 

manner, the Edinburgh Professor of Natural 

Philosophy has, in this very handsome and skil- 

fully illustrated volume, investigated glaciers 

and discussed their theory more completely 
than has hitherto been done, either individually 
or collectively. His zeal and spirit seem invin- 
cible; no pinnacle prevented, no crevasse de- 
terred him. The [ce King of Scandinavian 
legends could not be more at home, in thick 
ribbed strata; nor the chamois more adventur- 





I afterwards found that but for him the others 


ous. Truly does he say :— 





| 

“Men travel from a great variety of motives 
and they publish their travels from astill greater 
The manner of travelling, and the forms of pub. 
lication are equally diverse, and mark strongly 
the features of the age. The folio of the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and the quarto 
of the eighteenth, and even of our own time 
have melted into the modern duodecimo: ani 
something like a corresponding change may be 
traced in their contents. ‘ Pilgrimages’ are 
out of date, and the traveller’s portfolio on his 
return is as light in comparison as his port. 
manteau at starting: both are necessarily pro. 
portioned to the rapidity of his movements, 
The modern facilities for locomotion extend jot 
only to England, France, Germany, and what 
in former days was called the grand tour, but 
gentlemen now walk across Siberia with as lit. 
tle discomposure as ladies ride on horseback to 
Florence. Even the Atlantic is but a highway 
for loungers on the American continent, and 
the overland route to India is chronicled like 
that from London to Bath. The Desert has its 
post-houses, and Athens has its omnibuses.” 

The Alps are too near home to have been 
sufficiently explored; whilst Parrys, Franklins, 
Sabines, and Ross’s have braved the severities 
of arctic and antarctic poles to enlarge our 
knowledge of the phenomena belonging to these 
regions. The present work undertakes to ex. 
tend our acquaintance with the physical geo- 
graphy of a frequented district of the Alps, and 
particularly to examine the numerous and ex- 
tensive glaciers of the Pennine chain, and pro- 
pound a satisfactory explanation of their forma- 
tion, movements, and effects. To diversify the 
scientific portion, Professor Forbes has des- 
cribed some of his journeys, personal adventures, 
and habits of the people among whom he per- 
formed his arduous task ; and thus won his way 
to the sympathies of the general reader, whilst 
he has informed the philosophic class by his 
persevering labours. In these travels he tells us, 
[ “employed neither draughtsman, surveyor, 
nor naturalist ; every thing that it was possible 
to do I executed with my own hands, noted the 
result on the spot, and extended it as speedily 
as possible afterwards. My only assistant was 
a very intelligent and very worthy guide of Cha- 
mouni, Auguste Balmat by name.” And this 
is the only true way to arrive at the information 
sought in such undertakings. 

On the glaciers and their moraines, after giv- 
ing an account of those of Allalein in the Vallais 
near Mount Rosa, which discharges fragments 
of the Gabbro of Saas, which has not yet been 
in situ, he says :— t 

“What a curious internal historical evi- 
dence, then, does a glacier bear to the progress 
of events which have modified its surface! It 
is an endless scroll, a stream of time, upon 
whose stainless ground is engraven the sutcces- 
sion of events, whose dates far transcend the 
memory of living man. Assuming, roughly, 
the length of a glacier to be twenty miles, and 
its annual progression 500 feet, the block which 
is now discharged from its surface on the ter- 
minal moraine may have started from its rocky 
origin in the reign of Charles I.! The glacier 
history of 200 years is revealed in the interval, 
and a block larger than the greatest of the 
Egyptian obelisks, which has just commenced 
its march, will see out the course of six genera- 
tions of men ere its pilgrimage too be accom- 
plished, and it is laid low and motionless in the 
common grave ofits predecessors.” 

But, without dwelling on such imaginings, We 
shall shortly state his theory, the result of his 
toilsome, oft-repeated, and dangerous observa 
tions. From these he concludes that the Dili- 
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tation Theory maintained by Scheuchzer, De | Bouquetins. This led us to speak of those ani- 


Charpentier, and Agassiz,* is untenable; and| mals, and I asked Pralong whether any were 
that the Gravitation, or Sliding Theory of Gru- | ever seen. He replied that they had long dis- 
ner and De Saussure does not account for the | appeared, and that the story went that long ago 
phenomena. His own Theory of Glacier Motion | the government of the Vallaise, desirous to pre- 
js:—4 glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a viscous | serve the race, declared the shooting of a Bou- 
body, which is urged down slopes of a certain in- | quetin to be a capital offence, from which time 
clination by the mutual pressure of its parts. All| not one of these animals has been seen,—a 
the evidence in support of this conclusion will | practical proof, he probably meant to infer, of 
be found at large in the volume under review; | the impotence of extreme legislation.”—* As 
and far exceeds any compass within which our | the evening fell we gradually approached—by 
Gazette could even condense a summary of it. | a path which certainly seemed to lead to no hu- 
We must therefore refer to the able work ; and | man habitation, but to an endless wilderness of 
address ourselves to incidents and descriptions | ice and rocks—the chalets ef Abricolla, which we 
belonging to the more ordinary travel cha- | reached in an hour and a half from the chalets 
racter. of Ferpécle. The first symptoms of human 

In these elevated and frozen regions, the au-| art were two pyramids of stone (hommes de 
thor notices some curious circumstances—thus | pierre, as they are generally called), which di- 
in one of his promenades on the Mer de Glace, | rected us from a distance; then two stone huts 
he tells us it is unfrequented except by the| near together, and one or two others a little 
occasional visit of the shepherd to carry salt to} beyond. We soon found that there were inha- 
his sheep ; and adds, ‘‘ Accordingly, here and | bitants, and we were received with simplicity, 
elsewhere, a traveller may be incommoded by | and with that composure and seeming absence 
the importunate earnestness with which the | of curiosity which I have already mentioned as 
sheep surround and follow him, supposing that | remarkable amongst the Pdtres of the higher 
he has brought salt with him. They are as| Alps. A visit even from Evolena is a rarity, 
tame as domestic animals.” but most likely none of them had before seen 

Not far distant, opposite Montanvert, ‘Ij or lodged a traveller and his guides, prepared 
remember to have found some stray goats, | to cross the glacier to Zermatt. Nevertheless, 
which had wandered from the shore, quite lost| as their reception was far from repelling or 





amidst the wilderness of crevasses, and bleat- | suspicious, I was well satisfied with their tran- | 
’ Pp ’ 


ing for help.t| The only other access to this| quillity about my concerns and objects; and 
pasturage is by the Roche de Moré, and there, | preparing my arrangements for the evening, I 
most certainly, no animal heavier than a goat! left my guides, who all spoke different native 
or a man could make its way unaided. The | tongues, to satisfy, as best they might, any la- 
most usual way of transporting the cows is by | tent curiosity of our hosts. 
the glacier at the foot of the Mauvais Pas, where | evening, almost too mild to give quite a favour- 
I have already said the ice is in the very act of able prognostic for the weather. After sunset, 
tumbling headlong down. There, by the aid| the moon, which was almost full, rose, and 
of hatchets and planks, a sort of rude pathway | threw her light over a scene not to be surpassed. 
is constructed the day before the ascent or de- | These chalets, placed on a broad grassy shelf of 
scent of the cattle is to be performed, and then | rich verdure, overhanging, at a height of seve- 
about thirty peasants assemble to pass as many | ral hundred feet one of the noblest glaciers in 
cows, and by the aid of ropes succeed, usually | the Alps, are nct much less elevated than the 
without any loss, in compelling the poor ani-| convent of the Great St. Bernard,—a position 
mals to traverse the rude gangways which they | sufficient in most cases to diminish the effect 
have prepared. The cows were taken to the val-| of the higher summits, but which here only 
leyin the end of September last, and I regretted | increases it, so stupendous is the scale of na- 
extremely that I missed the opportunity of wit-| ture at this spot. Rising abruptly from the 
hessing so singular a cavalcade.” glacier, at no great distance on the left, is the 

4 cavalcade of cows, by the by, is a droll| grand summit of the Dent Blanche, which is 
phrase ; but we have no Latin mounting for the | called Hovenghorn as seen from Zermatt. Its 
milkers. Query, Vaccaleade? The carrying of height is probably unmeasured, but is mark- 
sheep across glaciers to pasturage where there | ed in Keller’s map 13,000 French feet, which, 
is very ‘‘ short bite’ to nibble at, is another| I believe, is rather under the mark.’ —“ As 
of these strange scenes; but human life itself,| might be expected, the cheer was not great, 
lodging, and provision, are the strangest of| but cheerfully given. There could net be 
all. In one of his most daring exploits, the| much less comfort than at Evolena; but it 
passage from Evolena to Zermatt by the Col | was at least freely offered. There was no temp- 
Erin he and his three attendants reached at | tation to prolong a stay within doors, unless to 
night the chalets of Abricolla; and we are sleep. I retired early with my guides to the 
told :— lodging prepared for us with the aid of the hay 

“ Having now got considerably above the ice,| which we had brought. It was a small shed, 
we advanced nearly on a level. We also saw| about six feet square, and four high, attached 
rising beyond, groups of jagged summits, which| to the principal hut, entered by a doorway 
separate the glaciers of Ferpécle and Arolla, of | through which one could creep with difficulty, 
which the most conspicuous is a sharp pinnacle | and which was shut up with a piece of cloth. 





called Aiguille de Za. These terminate towards | I was placed next the wall, and the others slept 


the great chain in a range called the Dents des| beside me. The shepherds themselves slept in 

|a separate hut a little removed. Before we 

a be Bi cur sctentifie senior, sapasieiiy such as | went to rest, it was agreed that they should call 
ended the last meeting of the British Association, | at 3 i 

are aware that the difference of opinion between MM. | Some = that we might be on a 

Forbes and Agassiz led to rather bitter personal con- | day; for all reports agreed that, whatever might 

troversy.—Kd. Lit, Gaz. | be the difficulties of the journey, it was, at least, 
+ “ Cattle are sumetimes taken across the glacier | 4 very long one. In order to awaken us at the 


at this place, and one of the hotel-keepers at Cha-| “- 2 agate 
mouni recounted to me a curious history of the risk | right time, they begged to have my watch with 





which he and a companion had run in transporting a| them for the night; a request which, in some | 


ous They were assisting him with ropes, and the | other countries, might have been suspicious (it 
“Ppmg, pulled them both into a crevasse =) was a valuable gold chronometer), but which 


they eseaped with difficulty, abandoning le “apa : 
his fate TNS Se SEES Oe here I granted as readily as it was undoubtingly 


It was a charming 


asked. As we lay down I was struck by the 
conduct of Pralong, who knelt down on the 
hay and said his prayers shortly, and without 
form or pretension of any kind; and we had 
not been long composed to rest, before we heard 
a solemn and not unmusical voice proceeding 
from the neighbouring apartment. On in- 
quiry of Pralong, I found that the practice of. 
evening prayer is kept up amongst the assem- 
bled shepherds; a rare but touching solemnity 
amongst men of the common ranks,—for no 
women usually live in the higher chalets,— 
separated during so large a part of the year 
from the means of public worship.” 

The morning march was one of extreme peril 
and difficulty, and ‘ an unlooked-for interrup- 
tion occurred. My guides were all seized with 
| sickness within a few minutes of one another. 

Their breakfast (boiled milk) had probably been 
| prepared in a copper vessel, not cleaned over- 
night; and though all hardy men, with robust 
;stomachs, and accustomed to the universal 
milk diet of the Alps, they suffered distressingly 
from the poison. For myself, long experience 
had made me aimost wholly avoid these messes, 
and every preparation of milk. I had drunk tea 
both night and morning, prepared in my port- 
able boiler, and had filled my gourd with some 
of the same invaluable stomachic, which I now 
administered with effect to Tairraz and Biona, 
whilst Pralong declared that his casket, or keg 
as it would be called in Scotland, of red wine, 
| was worth all the tea in the universe. Happily, 
I suffered no uneasiness, and the others, being 
probably accustomed to the disorder, made light 
of it, and gradually recovered; meanwhile we 
| pursued our way.”’—The reward is thus paint- 
jed: “ J gained the summit of the Stockhorn, and 
| was seated on its top exactly at nine o'clock. I 
'wish I could convey an impression, however 
| faint, of the view to the east. The morning 
;was calm, the sky pure, and the sun bright; 
indeed, there was not a breath of wind, though 
I was here at a height of 11,760 feet above the 
sea.” 

Ex uno disce omnes, the splendour of these 
views must be inconceivable without ocular de- 
monstration ; but they are feelingly and enthu- 
siastically described by the author, so as to 
afford us some notion of their wonders, whilst 
sitting (in the dog days) at home. We can 
more clearly understand the statement “ that 
the sun’s rays have an intensity and energy 
jat great heights, which they entirely want 

on the plains. At first, this might be sup- 
|posed imaginary, or to result from the re- 
| flection of the heat by the snow. On a station 
| like the Cramont, where there is no permanent 
| snow, this error is avoided; and no one who 
| has compared the effect of a single day’s ex- 
| posure amongst the Alps, in discolouring the 
| hands and face, with that of the hottest weather 
at Paris or Marseilles, will be disposed to ques- 
tion the former assertion. The difference ad- 
mits of being shewn instrumentally, by means 
of the valuable apparatus, called an actinometer, 
| invented by Sir Jolin Herschel.” 
| Extraordinary electricity was also met with. 

The following extracts relate to the country 
and people :— 

“The accommodation offered in the upland 
| and unfrequented chalets is every where nearly 
| the same, and may therefore be worth describ- 
ing for once. There are usually two buildings, 
quite distinct, the day and the night apartment. 
The reader must not, however, suppose that 
these correspond in the remotest degree either 
in appearance or in furnishing to the correla- 
tive establishments of a drawing-room and a 
bed-room; the first contains neither tables nor 
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chairs, the latter neither mattress nor pillow. 
The morning room is more properly a manu- 
factory of cheese and butter than a place of or- 
dinary accommodation. The fire is kept up for 
the purpose of heating the milk, which is done 
in copper cauldrons, whose size, and weight, 
and bright polish contrast strongly with the 
want of every ordinary convenience of life. A 
repetition of copper and other vessels for hold- 
ing milk and raising cream occupy most of the 
spare room in the apartment; the floor is of 
earth and uneven, but, except in Piedmont, not 
usually dirty. The fire-place is a hole in the 
ground, the fuel is juniper, or scraps of larch 
wood where these can be had; and a sort of 
movable wooden crane, from which the copper 
pot is hung, is one of the most artificial accom- 
modations. There is no chimney, and there- 
fore the fire is usually made near the door; nor 
are there windows of any description. For 
light, they use a little fat, burning with a wick 
in a small vessel, but often merely a bit of the 
more resinous pine-wood, which they keep on 
purpose. There is no such thing as a table, 
unless the top of a chance barrel be admitted 
as the representative of one; nor are there any 
chairs, though the one-legged milking-stool, 
which affords an inconvenient repose to a weary 
traveller, is an indulgence which he probably 
owes solely to its indispensability in the great 
and overweening object in which all the uses 
and habits of a chalet centre,—the keeping and 
feeding of cows, and the procuring and manu- 
facture of milk. Morning, noon, and night, 
the inhabitants think but of milk; it is their 
first, last, and only care; they eat exclusively 
preparations of it; their only companions are 
the cattle which yield it; money can procure 
for them here no luxuries; they count their 
wealth by cheeses. The absolute want of culi- 
nary utensils is surprising and embarrassing. 
The only pot is sometimes that employed for 
heating milk, and of copper; at other times, 
there is also an iron one; but except certain 
wooden skimming-spoons, nearly square, and 
five or six inches wide in the mouth, there is 
often no other kind or description of dish, ves- 
sel, platter, spoon, or ladle. Where the civilisa- 
tion is a little greater (as at Torembec), there are 
a few &cueils, or wooden bowls.” —*“ The sleep- 
ing apartment, I have said, is usually, as in this 
case, a separate hut, without window, fire, or 
chimney, built of loose stones, and with a door 
about three feet high, the floor being covered 
with grass more or less dry. On this we ar- 
ranged ourselves in parallel order, covering 
ourselves with a sufficiency of the hay. It 
might have been hoped that here wej should 
have escaped the torments of a bad bed,—I 
mean the vermin; but we’ had the inconve- 
niences of a hay-loft without its inestimable 
advantage—cleanliness; and in the course of 
the night I was forced to rise, and, stumbling 
over the bodies of four or five of my insensible 
companions, seek relief for a while in the open 
air, which was exceedingly: mild.” —- Before 
leaving the subject of chilets, I may ohserve 
that the character of the inhabitants is not un- 
deserving of notice. I have always received, 
both in Switzerland and Savoy, a gentle, and 
kind, and disinterestedly hospitable reception 
in the chalets, on the very bounds of civilisa- 
tion, where a night’s lodging, however rude, 
is an inestimable boon to a traveller. These 
simple people differ very much, it has struck 
me, from the other inhabitants of the same 
valleys—their own relatives; who, living in 
villages during the busy trafficking season of 
summer, have more worldly ways, more excite- 
ment, wider interests, and greater selfishness, 





The true Pdtre of the Alps is one of the sim- 
plest, and, perhaps, one of the most honest and 
trustworthy of human beings.” 

In one of his marches Mr. Forbes found the 
dead body of a traveller, who had perished in 
the snows the year before, and the rags and 
bones of two others—proofs of the risk attend- 
ing such attempts. 

The inhabitants of Evolena are a distinct 
German colony; some think descendants of 
Huns or Alani, whilst others maintain that 
they are Celtic. At any rate they differ from 
all the other “ natives’—the Valaisians and 
Swiss generally. ‘ The valleys also of Gres- 
sonay, Sesia, and Anzasca, all in the Sardinian 
dominions, and to the south of the great chain 
of Alps, are inhabited, in their higher parts 
only, by a race of men whose physiognomy, 
dress, and language, alike bespeak a German 
origin.” 

But our task must now close ; and we have 
only to add that an excellent separate map of 
the district traversed, and many illustrations in 
the volume itself, render it valuable in every 
point connected with the sciences which it dis- 
cusses. 





An Inaugural Lecture on Botany, considered as a 
Science, and as a branch of Medical Education. 
Read in King’s College, London, May 8th, 1843. 
By Edward Forbes, F.L.S., F.B.S., Professor 
of Botany in King’s College, London. Lon- 
don, Jobn Van Voorst. 

Tue notice of a large book by one of the clan 

of Forbes, which has at all times boasted of dis- 

tinguished members, reminds us of a duty we 
owe toa small publication honouring the name. 

This inaugural lecture is of a very superior 

order, and quite worthy of the acknowledged 

talent of Prof. Edward Forbes; whose labours, 
not only in various parts of the world, but along 
many a shore beneath the bottom of the salt 
seas, are so highly appreciated by the lovers of 
literature and science. He here treats of the 
natural-history sciences: Zoology referring to 
the animal kingdom, Botany to the vegetable, 
and .Mineralogy to inorganic bodies; and also 
Geology, which is rather an exposition of their 
mutual connexion than a separate science of 
itself. He points out their alliance with phy- 
siology and anatomy, and the discovery and de- 
velopment of the general laws of nature which 
must follow from their patient and persevering 
study. The close relations of Botany with Me- 
dicine, and the mental strength, habits of cor- 
tect observation and accurate discrimination, 
which its pursuit involves, he also explains; 

and mentions that there are more than 300 

plants that furnish substances used in the Ma- 

teria Medica. Zoology has not yet attained the 
precision of Botany, the diagnosis of which is 

“ truly astonishing. More than 50,000 species 

of known plants are distinguished from each 

other by short summaries of their essential cha- 
racters, sometimes occupying but a few words, 
and at most but a few lines. Yet there is no 
confusion. The printed diagnosis is sufficiently 
precise to enable the student to ascertain the 
name and affinities of any plant he may gather, 
even without the help of figures or other artifi- 
cial aid. That zoological science may attain an 
equal degree of precision, no thinking naturalist 
can for a moment doubt; but until more zoolo- 
gists than now do, study the principles by which 
such precision has been attained, their science 
must rest in the unsatisfactory state which de- 
forms great portions of it at present.” 

But we will not intrude too much upon this 
small but very instructive composition. Its few 

pages may soon be read, and yet so much im- 
















portant information gained from them, that we 
would recommend them to intelligent youth 
(not forbidding mature and practical age) every 
where, and far beyond the bounds of King’s 
College, which we consider fortunate in pos- 
sessing the actual persona of so accomplished 
a teacher. 





Popular Tales and Legends. Pp. 247, 

London, J. Burns. 
A DELIGHTFUL little tome for the young family 
toread. Above thirty capital tales to captivate 
their fancy and improve their minds, without 
having the effects destroyed by too much les- 
soning. It is besides very neatly illustrated ; 
a pet book. 


The Statistics of Dissent in England and Wales, 
from Dissenting Authorities, proving the inef- 
ficiency of the Voluntary Principle to meet the 
Spiritual Wants of the Nation. Pp. 156. Lon- 
don, Painter. 

A sturby church-of-England publication, both 

argumentative and practical. It holds that all 

the “united dissenters have as grossly exag- 
gerated their numbers: and importance as they 
have the force and value of their voluntary 
principle. They have been so noisy, clamor- 
ous, petulant, and vituperative, that at last the 
ignorant or the careless friends of the church 
have believed them to be numerous. It has 
become necessary, therefore, to ask, ‘ Who are 
these dissenters? What are their forces? 
Are they able to provide for the religious 
wants of the people? And if the voluntary 
principle should be adopted by the episcopal 
church, and its connexion with the state should 
be severed, what would be the probable results 
of such a separation?’’’ The answer to this 
inquiry is wrought out in the work before us, 
as revised from the Church and State Gazette. 
We wish there had been a general summary 
or table to refer to ; but we cannot go into com- 
parisons and counties or districts, the considera- 
tion of which, according to the writer’s con- 
clusion, is to “ have shewn by the statistics of 
dissenters themselves that the voluntary prin- 
ciple in this country is wholly inadequate to 
that supply; for the present, our labours are 
terminated. We respect pious and conscienti- 
ous dissenters; we blame and regret the in- 
crease of political dissent; and we invite all to 
consider the facts, that there is such a thing as 

schism, and that schism is not a mistake, but a 

sin.” 

The Perils of the Nation: an Appeal to the Legis- 
lature, the Clergy, and the Higher and Middle 
Classes. Pp. 399. London: Seeley, Burn- 
side, and Seeley. 

Dwe ts at large upon the condition of various 
classes of the poor and lower orders, and takes 
a frightful view of the vice and criminality which 
pervades the masses. Sometimes we find exag- 
geration, or rather a want of just discrimina- 
tion; but the warm enforcement of moral edu- 
cation and religious observances and principles 
as striking at the root of many existing evils, 
cannot be too conscientiously commended. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EGYPT. 
Labyrinth of Meeris, June 14, 1843. 
My bear S1r,—If any doubt existed as to the 
site of the famous labyrinth of Meeris, enough 
has been brought to light, since the residence 
of the Prussian mission on the spot, to satisly 
the most scrupulous inquirer. That point being 
fixed in the map of the nomos Crocodilopolites 
beyond a doubt, it will go far te corroborate the 
ingenious hypothesis of Mr. Linant as to the 
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a : 
rsition of the no less famous lake attributed to 
the same Pharaoh, respecting the site of which, 
it would appear, all modern writers on Egypt 
have been deceived. You may not think it un- 
interesting to have from one on the spot a rough 
outline of the discovery on which Mr. Linant 
wuilds his hypothesis, although not unlikely you 
have received by this time a pamphlet on the 
subject, published by the Egyptian Society of 
(airo, in which Mr. Linant has ably set forth 
his reasons, and the conclusions he has drawn 
4s to the position, extent, and use of that cele- 
brated work. : 

During a visit to the province of the Faioum, 
in his capacity of surveyor of canals and bridges, 
he discovered an ancient dyke, stretching from 
the desert to the centre of the province, in a 
westerly direction, as far as Elallam. Pursuing 
the idea which this discovery suggested, he was 
led to search for a continuation of the dyke, 
which he found again at Biamo, at Zawiat, and 
again between that village and the ruins of Cro- 
codilopolis. He then traced it south of Medinet 
Elfaioum, at Shidmo, and at Kerek, where it 
terminated in the opposite desert, which forms, 
with the part on the other side of the Bahr 
Illouf, a natural boundary for about half the 
circumference of the space he supposes to have 
been occupied by the lake Meeris. The area 
thus circumscribed he calculates to contain 
405,479,000 metres carrés. Corn-fields, date- 
groves, and, as you will perceive by the map, 
villages, now occupy the space he assigns to 
the lake Meeris; yet in no other part of the 
province could it be placed to have been avail- 
able for the purposes of irrigation; for which 
beneficent office it was no doubt principally 
designed, as we may infer from the just cele- 
brity the author of so excellent a work had 
acquired in all antiquity. 

Mr. Linant goes on to shew, that by the re- 
storation of the ancient dykes, a stratum of 
water, of the depth of 7 inches, might be spread 
over the surface 405,479,000, which would be 
sufficient to irrigate for six months (that is, till 
the return of the inundation) the province of 
the Faioum, Geza, part of the Beheri to the west 
of the Canopic branch of the Nile as far as 
Mariout; the total amount of which, deduct- 
ing the space occupied by the lake, would be 
1,000,000 fedans.* Mr. Linant concludes by 
recommending the restoration of the ancient 
lake in all its particulars, as the best means of 
irrigating the provinces mentioned, and also 
for preventing the disastrous consequences oc- 
casioned by the rupture of dykes, which, under 
the present administration of the waters of the 
inundation, is of frequent occurrence. 

Not only does Mr. Linant’s hypothesis ac- 
cord better with the description the ancients 
have given us of the lake Meeris, than does 
the existing lake of the Faioum (the Birket 
el Kern), but also no other hypothesis will so 
satisfactorily account for the present condition 


cal point of view, the features of which are so 
strongly marked, that had the Birket el Kern 
never existed, neither would the accounts of 
the ancients have been so confused, nor would 
modern writers on the subject have been al- 
lured from the true lake, as the thirsty and 
unwary traveller is said to be by the Birket 
E'Shetan.+ 

[Having given place to this letter, we beg to 





* Fedan, a measure of land equal to 4200 metres 
$3 centimes. 

* Birket EShetan, the Lake of the Devil, the 
ra name for that phenomenon which —_— in 

 orizon of the desert with all the semblance of 
‘uth the appearance of a lake, 
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refer our readers to the last from the same 
source (Lit. Gaz., No. 1378), where allusion is 
made to the division of the Egyptian year into 
three periods of four months each. In order 
to illustrate this interesting subject we have 
caused the annexed diagram to be engraved. 
A, or the upper series, is ‘* the flowering season,” 
B, “ the manifestation period,” and C, ‘ the in- 
undation period.” The diagram itself is modi- 
fied, from later information, from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson; and Champollion’s Dict. Eg. part i. 
has also been consulted to ensure accuracy.— 
Ed. L. G.] 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SUBTERRANEAN ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. Were Fox has laid before the Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society his extended researches 
on subterranean electricity. The experiments 
were conducted in Pennance Mine, near Fal- 
mouth. Ore- points, about 14 to 18 fathoms 
asunder in a direct line, consisting of copper 
and iron pyrites in two nearly E. and W. veins, 
were connected by a pair of copper wires, 
leading through a shaft to the surtace. The 
current has been constant for more than eight 
months. A galvanometer, not very sensible, 
needle 24 inches long, moved on a pivot, with 
48 coils of wire, was permanently deflected 14° 
to 15°, Another, having a suspended astatic 
needle and 140 coils, suffered a permanent de- 
flection of about 40°. The electro-magnetic 
and decomposing effects of these subterranean 
currents also afforded unequivocal evidence of 
their energy. And Mr. Fox obtained an elec- 
tro-type copper plate 14 inches long, 1} wide, 
and 45 of an inch thick, by their agency. Ina 
few days crystals of copper were observed form- 
ing on the negative pole; but it was nearly 
two months before the apparatus was removed 
from the circuit, when the deposited metal was 
detached from the plate, having received its 
impression “ vi insitd terre.’’ Whilst the expe- 
riment was in progress at the surface, the water 
invaded the mine, but without interrupting the 
process: it appeared that the electric action 
was rather increased than diminished by this 
circumstance. “Before the influx of the water, 
an ore-point in the north vein was connected 
with rock near the south vein (generally the 


| p mn | wall of the vein), and an ore-point in the south 
of the province in a topograhical and geologi- | 


vein was likewise connected with rock near the 
north vein: in both which cases currents, more 
or less feeble, were detected passing towards 
the latter through the wires, which were insu- 
lated by wooden poles stretched at intervals 
across the galleries. It is probable that the 
moisture on the rocks conducted the electricity 
from the ore to the metal, however imperfectly; 
and when different metals —as platinum and 
zinc—were successively substituted for the cop- 
per in contact with the rocks, the currents were 
modified in their force according to the metal 
employed, but were seldom changed in their 
direction. The action was most decided when 
the place of contact with the rock was near 
ore; and sometimes the end of the wire, or 








rather the piece of copper attached to it, was 
rubbed by an assistant against the walls of one 
of the veins, or the sides of a ‘ cross-cut’ be- 
tween them. Under these circumstances the 
astatic needle was several times suddenly much 
deflected; and the parts of the rocks from 
which this increased action proceeded having 
been marked, they were broken away, when 
iron pyrites were in every instance found im- 
bedded in them; and there can be no doubt 
that the smallest branch of copper or lead ore 
might have been detected in like manner. On 
several occasions the ends of the opposite wires 
were placed in contact with the rocks near the 
two veins, when there still appeared to be a 
tendency in the currents to pass in the same 
direction; but often they could not be detected, 
or were too feeble for their direction to be de- 
termined with certainty. Pieces of copper py- 
rites, attached to the wires and imbedded in 
wood, were likewise used, instead of the metal, 
for producing contact with the rocks, and with 
still less effect; and when the contact was made 
with platinum and zinc in succession, the cur- 
rents were in opposite directions, and in ac- 
cordance with the action of those metals respec- 
tively; so that the existence of independent 
currents under the circumstances described, 
though more than probable, was not clearly 
proved. Electricity, generated by a pair of 
zinc and copper plates, was transmitted through 
the rocks between the two veins from N. to S., 
and also from S. to N., in order to detect any 
independent currents traversing the rocks by 
a differential effect on the needle. This method 
appeared likely to be a very delicate test of 
electric action in rocks; but no decided results 
were obtained—the currents passing in oppo- 
site directions apparently with equal facility ; 
at least, the few experiments hitherto made in 
this way have not led to any satisfactory con- 
clusicns relative to the point in question. It 
should be remarked, however, that the astatic 
needle employed was inconveniently sensitive, 
and was often set in motion when the cause 
was not very obvious. It has been long known 
that electric currents will traverse a very con- 
siderable thickness of rock or strata; but in 
what degree this property may be modified by 
the nature or texture of the rocks, the saline 
contents of the subterranean water, or the pro- 
portion of ores included in the circuit, remains 
to be ascertained. If the influence of these 
different circumstances should greatly vary, 
electric currents, generated by given elements, 
might be rendered available on various occa- 
sions ;—to ascertain, for instance, the con- 
nexion of saline springs not very distant from 
each other, often appearing at the surface, or 
in mines; or of a metalliferous vein discovered 
in one place, with a vein which has been worked 
for ore in another.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 1.— Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. Various rare or new species of insects, 
both British and exotic, were exhibited at this 
and the following meetings by different mem- 
bers; and the completion of a memoir “ On 
the Geotrupide and Trogidae,” by the secretary, 
was read. 

June 4.—Mr. Saunders presented specimens 
of several species of Myriapoda very destructive 
to garden-plants, attacking the roots; and the 
following memoirs. were read :— Monograph 
of the dipterous genus Ceria,” by Mr. Saun- 
ders ; “ Notice respecting the essays to be sub- 
mitted for the prizes offered by the Rev. F. W. 
Hope;” “ Observations on the habits of some 
Indian species of Mucilla,’’ by Captain Boys; 
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“ Description of the portable nests formed by 
the larve of the coleopterous genus Chlamys, 
from Brazil,’”’ by Mr. Westwood. 

July 3.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited numerous 
rare British insects, including a fine series of 
Claviger foveolatus found in ants’ nests near 
Dorking ; and Mr. Westwood read a paper “ On 
the genera Trigonophorus and Rhomborhina.” 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, July 15, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of July 10th.— 
M. Becquerel read the report of a commission 
on M. Mourey’s improved electro-plating. In 
electro-chemical silvering, as in all decompo- 
sitions by means of electricity, electro-positive 
elements are deposited, on which light acts to 
the destruction of the colour. M. Mourey, in 
a very simple manner, destroys such combina- 
tions without the use of acids. He recovers 
the electro-plated article with a solution of 
borax, and submits it to a temperature suffi- 
ciently high just to melt the borax, and then 
immerses it for some time in water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. The article, washed and 
dried, acquires the most beautiful lustre that 
silver can take, and which is preserved without 
alteration, unless exposed to sulphurous pro- 
ducts. The borax not only decomposes the 
sub-cyanuret of silver, but also dissolves the 
oxide which may be on the surface of the silver. 

M. Sirey has employed most successfully, 
for the purposes of disinfection, a mixture of 
charcoal and a metallic sulphate—the sulphate 
of iron, for example. 

M. Becquerel submitted some new speci- 
mens of his metallic applications. He obtains 
colours as varied and bright as the wings 
of tropical insects. The layers of the oxides 
are very adhesive, and may be rubbed with the 
leather and rouge, and with advantage to the 
brilliancy of the colours. He employs only 
metals not oxidisable to receive the oxides of 
lead or iron, gold, or gilded copper. The spe- 
cimens exhibited were gold; and rich colours 
on them were obtained from a solution in pot- 
ash of the protoxide of lead. 

M. Morren wrote that, having placed on a 
plate of copper layers of resin varying in thick- 
ness from hth of a millimeter to 1 centimeter, 
the clearness of the impressions obtained on 
each of them diminished in a rapid manner,— 
the former were admirably clear, the latter not. 
This circumstance appeared to him of import- 
ance to explain daguerrian images, the sen- 
sible layer of which is scarcely the millionth of 
a millimeter. Light falling on the iodide of 
silver would determine a chemical action pro- 
portional to its intensity. This action would 
develope electricity in the sensible layer, which 
would then play the part of the resin in the 
preceding impressions; and mercurial vapour 
would adhere to the parts electrised by the in- 
fluence of the iodide of silver, exactly as mi- 
nium thrown on the resin by the blower of 
Lichtemberg. ; 

According to M. Rumker, the following are 
the elements of the comet of Mauvais (May 3d, 
1843) :— 

Passage to perihelion, May 1843. 3,219,383 

Distance of perihelion . 5 

Longitude of perihelion . 

Longitude of ascending node . 157° 22’ 58” 5 

Inclination A A . 52° 11’ 20” 
Movement direct. 

A comet was seen in Mexico, in full day, cn 
the 28th of February last, from 9 o’clock in the 
morning to sunset. 

Statistical returns of mental alienation give 
for France 18,350 persons, or 1 in 2000. In 





1000 there are—221 idiots, or about 2 in 9; 
112 epileptic patients, or about 1 in 9; 667 
mad, or 2in 3. According to these documents, 
physical causes—such as drunkenness, wounds, 
deleterious gases, &c.—are more productive of 
mental alienation than moral causes: in 10 cases 
the former are to the latter as 7 to 3. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Oxrorp, July 8.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. W. Cartwright, Brasenose 
College; Rev. F. H. Thomson, Queen’s College; W. 
ilombersley, Ch. Ch.; G. W. Dasent, Magd. Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —T. Waiters, Magd. Hall; W. C. 
Denshire, Queen’s College; R. 8. Hutchings, C. J. 
Phelips, Ch, Ch.; J. Coker, fellow of New College. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 


On Thursday afternoon we attended a public 
meeting at the Hanover-Square Rooms, assem- 
bled for the purpose of forwarding a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, for the forma- 
tion of a National Institute at the West-end of 
London, under the above title. The Earl of 
Devon (elected president) was in the chair; 
and on the platform Lord Brougham, Lord J. 
Stuart, Admiral Sir E. Codrington, Mr. Wyse, 
Mr. Ewart, Mr. Pendarves, Mr. Mackinnon, 
Mr. M. Milnes, Dr. S. Mackenzie, &c., and Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord Dudley Stuart, and others on 
the floor ; all of whom took part in the proceed- 
ings. There were a great many ladies pre- 
sent, and some able and highly commendatory 
speeches were delivered during the two hours 
and a half occupied on the occasion. The pro- 
spect seems to us to be very desirable; but it 
will require a large subscription, and presents 
not a few difficulties to be surmounted. We 
must refrain, however, from discussing it till 
we see farther ; and shall now only express our 
hope, that with the station and prudence of 
Lord Devon, the aid and patronage of a splen- 
did list of vice-presidents, and committees (re- 
quested to act), and the energy of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who is proposed to be resident director, 
it may take root and flourish for the benefit of 
English literature and science, and the culti- 
vation of friendly intercourse with visitors from 
all nations. 
FINE ARTS. 
THE CARTOONS. 

WE had heard last week, but confess that we 
were slow to believe the report, that 1000/7. of 
the money received at the door of Westminster 
Hall for admission to see the cartoons had been, 
beyond the number who had gained the adver- 
tised premiums, adjudged to ten other of the 
artists, for what were deemed the next most suc- 
cessful efforts in this new line of competition. 
Hoping it might not be too late, we ventured 
to throw out a suggestion for what we think 
would have been a better disposition of this 
fund, namely, the carrying it out in premiums 
for statuary, glass-painting, and wood-carving ; 
the produce from the exhibition of which might 
again, in turn, be applied to the further encou- 
ragement of fresco-productiuns,so as more widely 
and more firmly to establish that School. There 
can be no doubt but that the present gratifying 
response to the first appeal made to English 
art will bring forth greater talent both in those 
who have begun so well, and in others who did 
not enter the lists; and it was to confirm and 
strengthen this disposition that we offered the 
hint in question. 

As it is, we are very sorry to express an opi- 
nion at variance with the decision adopted ; 
but it seems to us so liable to objections, that 





we must (with diffidence, but with the sense 
truth and justice which ought to belong to 
public writing) state some of the points regard. 
ing it wherein we are at issue with the Com. 
mission. But first we have to record the fact: 
The ten hundred pounds have been awarded a 
1001. each to— 

No. 11. F. Howard. The allegory from Spen. 
ser’s letter to Raleigh, of the Reformed Religion 
seeking the Assistance of England.—A cartoon 
described in the Lit. Gaz. of Saturday the sth 
as being “ of much merit.” 

No. 13. E. V. Rippingille. The Seven 4c; 
of Mercy.— Another allegorical piece from Spen. 
ser ; also described in the same Gazette as “ very 
comprehensive and diversified,” and “ also , 
work of some merit.” 

No. 16. F. R. Pickersgill. The Death of 
Lear.—“ A picture giving proof of very marked 
ability ;” same Gazette, p. 451. 

No. 31. Sir W. Ross, R.A. The Angel Ra. 
phael discoursing with ddam.—Mentioned (idem) 
as “ out of the line of this artist, so eminently 
accomplished in his own style.” 

No. 45. H. Howard, R.A. Man beset iy 
contending Passions.— Idem; and our opinion 
given as “ not worthy of the Academy.” 

No. 60. F. P. Stephanoff. The Brothers 1. 
lieving the Lady from the Enchanted Chair— 
Idem: “ avery beautiful and sweetly poetical 
composition.” 

No. 63. Waller. The Brothers driving out Comus 
and his Rabble.-—* Considerable talent.” —Jdem, 
No. 92. W.C. Thomas. St. Augustine preach- 
ing to the Britons.—(See same page L. G.) 
No. 103. Claxton. dlfred as a Harper iy 
the Danish Camp.—Idem: “a popular legend, 


| treated in a clever and popular manner, except 


the figure of Alfred, which mars an otherwise 
very fine cartoon.” 
No. 122. E. Corbould. 
don.—(See L. G. idem.) 
The names of all these artists having, inter 
alia, been published in the Zit. Gaz. a fortnight 
ago, their identity was known to the commis- 
sioners; and thus individual considerations 
(however impartially disposed) must have come 
into the balance, together with comparative 
merits, when these ten were selected for espe- 
cial favour. Now we can hardly reckon this 
fair towards the five men who obtained the 
five anonymous prizes of 100/. each; and still 
less so to the candidates hitherto un-honoured, 
whose productions hang in competition upon 
these walls. The claims and comparisons, which 
will naturally be instituted, must Jead to dis- 
satisfaction; and for our own patts we are free 
to say, that we deem several cartoons now 
passed over to be far superior to some which 
have been chosen for this new and quite differ- 
ently constituted mark of approbation. Fault- 
finding is not our hobby; but our misliking of 
the act is not diminished by observing, that there 
is something like a salving of academic sores 
in this proceeding. ' 
F. Howard is the son' of an R.A., and s0 1s 
F. R. Pickersgill.* Sir William Ross and 
Henry Howard are Royal Academicans—four 
out of ten. Messrs. Rippingille,+ Stephanoil,; 
and Claxton,§ are regular eléves of the Acade- 
my, and constant exhibitors. 


The Plague of Lon- 





* See Academy Exhibition, Nos. 155, 557. The first, 
Dante’s Dream, and a work of imagination and merit; 
and the same may be said of the fast, Florimel in the 
Witches Cave, from Spenser. 

+ See Nos. 165, 561 in the exhibition. The last, 3 
Festival of Bacchus, and in the cartoon spirit. 

t See 597. The Countess of Derby defending Lathan 
House, hid. 

2? See 315, 377, 630. Sir J. Reynolds; and 377. The 





Sepulchre, much disfigured by sad angels. 
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In our notice so frequently referred to above, 
it will be seen that we specified and praised 
several of these works; but with all our distaste 
for odious comparisons (and all comparisons 
are said to be so), we cannot think it invidious 
to distinguish, as we did, @ priori, No. 25, Lear, 
by Wright; No. 41, Samson in Captivity, Bur- 
ton; No. 61, Chorus from Samson Agonistes, H. 
le Jeune; No. 109, The Constitutions of Claren- 
don, M*Manners; No. 113, Sir IV. Wallace, 
Foggo; 133, Sir P. Sydney, Davis; and one 
of Haydon’s;—as being, to say the least, as 
meritorious as their rewarded rivals. And we 
have only specified these, because we had done 
so before. There are others to which, on re- 
peated visits and examination, we could justly 
pay a similar compliment, but are withheld by 
the wish not to overcrowd the field.* 


Memorial of the Royal Progress in Scotland. By 
Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. of Fountain-hall. 
4to, pp. 530. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black; 
London, Parker; Dublin, Cumming. 

A rruLy royal-looking quarto, which does ho- 
nour to Scottish spirit and arts, and is a fitting 
national compliment to lay at the foot of the 
throne. A good medallion of the heads of the 
Queen and Prince Albert adorns the title-page ; 
and the volume is finely embellished with nu- 
merous engravings on copper and wood. The 
view of Edinburgh from St. Anthony’s Well, 
as a frontispiece, prepares us for the beauty of 
the first class, consisting of eleven other pic- 
turesque and interesting subjects, and nearly 
forty performances belonging to the second are 
drawn and executed in excellent style. 

Whilst the reader, therefore, gathers from the 
flowery text of Sir T. Dick Lauder the parti- 
culars of the royal route, and all the facts de- 
serving of notice pertaining to it, and is ‘in- 
formed about the antiquities and remarkable 
objects on the way, he is enabled by a glance 
of the eye to estimate the actual forms of such 
places as Craigmillar Castle, Dalkeith House, 
Dalmeny, Perth, Dunkeld, ‘Taymouth, Drum- 
mond Castle, Stirling, Roslin, Lochleven, Dup- 
lin, Scone, Loch Tay, Locherne Head, Aber- 
caitney, Linlithgow, Holyrood, Hawthornden, 
and other memorable and charming scenes, 
and farther to acquire a correct idea of the 
processions, highland dances, deerstalking, and 
other pageants and sports with which the royal 
visitors were so loyally and enthusiastically 
entertained. 

The royal progress, it must he confessed, 
sets out and is written in a very ornate style; 
but we can allow for the excitement of the 
theme, and are not inclined to find fault with 
the courtly language in which it is painted. 
In the Highlands, in all their combinations of 
beauty, wildness, and grandeur, the aspects of 
external nature, and the exercise of that hospi- 
tality which has been famed for ages, give pe- 
culiar animation to the narrative; and the 


’ Greek-like dance of the muscular Celts at Tay- 


mouth Castle, the princely residence of Bread- 
albane, and the bold fatigue of the deer-chase 
on the lofty and rugged Glenartney from Drum- 
mond Castle, the northern seat of the ancient 
house of Perth (represented by Lady Willough- 
byd’Eresby, and her noble husband the Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England), are stirring 
events for the pen of the historian and the 
Pencil of the artist. 

Highland stories, Caledonian recollections, 
and a great variety of other incidental state- 
ments, diversify the work, which is altogether 





* No. 120, ascribed in our last to Sarsfield Taylor, 


is by Mr. W. H, Furz i ie! »gi< 
dené at Rome. e,an artist of high talent, resi 


of a character to secure it a welcome reception 
in the higher circles of society, and especially 
in the Land of Cakes. 


Madlle. F’. Cerito in the ballet of Ondine. Drawn 
by M. Blanc, on stone by Graf. London, 
Mitchell. 

A coop likeness of this renowned danseuse in 

this popular ballet. Some great observer of 

form declared, “ Women are not wasps,” and 
yet the waist of our heroine is exceedingly 
wasp-like— 

‘* Small by degrees and beautifully less.” 

The general resemblance, however, of a very 
striking appearance is recommendation enough, 
where muslin is far more precious than ana- 
tomy. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 

Lesson XXVIII. 

Sanilary regulations: how are we off for Soap? 
Aunt Margery. U have just read that the Austrian 
police inspect all food exposed for sale; and 
if bad or unwholesome, it is not permitted to be 
sold. They have also the power of inspecting 
the houses and lodgings of the inhabitants, to 
see if they are in a good and healthy condi- 
tion; they likewise strictly prevent all quacks 
and unlicensed venders of medicine from prac- 
tising or itinerating through the country. 

Phi. Though a despotic, I have always seen 
in our books that the Austrian was a paternal 
government; and such admirable regulations 
prove it to be so. How few people can be 
poisoned in Vienna, and how few can escape 
in London! 

Aunt M. It is difficult with us to get a tum- 
ble-down house or street what is called “ pre- 
sented,” that is to say, brought under police 
authority as likely to fall, till such an event 
actually takes place, and the miserable inhabi- 
tants are bruised to death, and accidental pas- 
sengers buried alive in the ruins; how, then, 
could we expect to have the clean and healthy 
condition of habitations enforced for the com- 
mon good ? 

Pri. And as for quacks, the government levy 
a considerable revenue for stamps to give re- 
putation and currency among the ignorant to 
their pernicious medicines. 

Aunt M. We are too busy with political 
struggles for place and power to have time to 
; attend to such matters. 
| Pri. But what is that amusing paper some 
of your friends sent you the other day about 
Germany. I think it shewed that something 
like the puffery and cheating of England might 
be practised even among the people of “ father- 
land,” so sagacious and quiet, and so wisely 
and affectionately ruled. 

Aunt M. You have me there at a disadvan- 
tage; and the exception (I hope) is so diverting 
that I must read it to you as a sample of Ger- 
manic emulation in the art of imposture, of 
which, by the way, their lotteries are not bad 
specimens. 

Pri. They seem meant for England as well 
as for Germany; but read,— 

“ Auszug 

aus einer englischen Zeitung tiber Douglas’s 

chinesische Seife. 


For thousands of years has ever 


thing which re- 
lated to the empire of China, its 


istory, laws, and 


Asia, the profoundest secret ever hidden in the womb 
of fate,—in vain have attempts been made from time 
to time, in all ages, to penetrate into her provinces— 
either through the vast regions and deserts of Tartary, 
or at once by sea—but all such attempts haye been 





customs, been to the civilised world of Europe and | 


frustrated by the vigilant jealousy of her successive 
despotic rulers, acting, as they do, on the immutable 
law (many ages sinee promulgated by the Chinese 
great law-giver ‘ Conrucius’) which prohibits fo- 
reigners from residing or even temporarily visitin 

that country. Some little has, however, been gleane: 

by these attempts, commencing with that first known 
of the celebrated Venetian traveller, ‘Marcus Po.o,’ 
succeeded by missionary visits of certain Jesuits, and 


Staunton; but the very little knowledge so gained 
served only to display the vastness of the hidden 
treasure still unrevealed ; and there seemed to be no 
chance of penetrating the mystery whilst other na- 
tions submitted with impunity to be treated with 
contumely by the arrogant rulers of that empire, who 
style themselves brothers to the sun and moon, and 
God’s vicegerents on earth. The trade in tea, per- 
mitted to the ‘barbarian foreigners’ (as they are 
termed) at Canton, gave us no opportunity of gaining 
the wished-for knowledge ; as merchants and others 
engaged in that trade were little better than prisoners, 
being confined to one building on the outskirts of the 
town, surrounded by a high wall. 

We have thought it right to preface the main object 
of our present communication with this short abstract 
of what is known of China, to prepare the reader to 
set a proper value on the difficulties encountered in 
obtaining the valuable secret we have now to relate. 

it was the remark of Sir George Staunton and 
the gentlemen attending his embassy, during their 
only permitted visit to the seat of empire, the capital 
of Pekin, that the higher ranks of Chinese, with whom 
they came into communication, had a very peculiar 
soft texture of skin ; and a question was once put to a 
high mandarin to ascertain if possible the cause, and 
whether this peculiarity was natural, or acquired by 
any particular treatment; he at once candidly ac- 
knowledged that naturally their skins were even 
more rough than those of Europeans, who were ac- 
| customed to the hardest manual labour ; but that the 
| peculiar softness which they so much admired was in 
| consequence of using in their morning ablutions and 

in their bath, a description of soap, the preparation of 
which he was himself unacquainted with; stating its 
manufacture was only permitted in a few of the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire, being expressly reserved 
| for the use of the cclestial emperor himself, the ladies 
| of his court, and the highest officers of state; and 
| that the secret was only known to a few individuals, 
| having been handed down from father to son for 
generations, 

We are permitted to detail the romantic incident by 
which Mr. J. 8. Douglas, soap manufacturer in Ham- 
burg, became possessed of this invaluable secret — 
the events which have finally called forth the hostile 
visits of a British fleet and army along the vast range 
of the Chinese coast are too fresh in the recollection, 
and too well known to the public, to require re tie 
tion here. Mr. Douglas having a relative high in 
rank in the British army now in China, whose regi- 
ment was at the storming of the important and popu- 
lous city of Ningpo, whilst making a charge through 
the streets in pursuit of the flying Chinese troops, he 
eame suddenly upon a large edifice surrounded with 
high walls, which he took possession of, and found, 
through his interpreter, that it was the Imperial Soap 
Manufactory : he immediately saw the importance it 
would be to his friend J. S. Douglas of Hamburg to 
procure the receipt for preparing the celebrated soap, 
to which in friendly conversations he had so often 
alluded; and sueceeded, after much persuasion (the 
director’s obstinacy being mollified by a handsome 
pecuniary present) in obtaining the long-cherished 
secret, which, properly attested, he at once trans- 
mitted to him by the same vessel which carried the 
commander-in-chief’s despatches. 

Mr. Douglas has already commenced its manuface 
ture at Hamburg, and for brevity’s sake has named it 
Cuina Soap, 

Patronised by the Celestial Emperor, 
and we cannot but congratulate his friends and the 
German public on the treat which they are about to 
enjoy in the use of this precious toilet-article.” 

Phi. London perfumers and soap-boilers, hide 
your diminished heads! 

Pri. Bow before the genius of Germany; the 
mounting spirit of trade, generated by the fire 
of Hamburg ! 

Aunt M. But though behind in the race; we 
are not altogether distanced. 

Phi. I suppose we could soap a pig’s tail to 
be as slippery as in Germany. 

Aunt M. Rectified spirits of wine poured on 
soap-shavings would shew by dissolution how 
| much was genuine, and how much clay. 

Phi. It is hard to find soft soap so much 
adulterated. 

Aunt M. But this is not the first time that 








finally through the British embassy of Sir George . 
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German soap has carried off the palm. Pliny | (of the Peace) thrown upon him by indignatious 
states that in his time it was reckoned the best. | Irish magistrates. The Top-Sawyer, O’Con- 
In Great Britain now the manufacture is im- | nell, and the devil in the pit, sawing asunder 
mense: some 120 millions of lbs. hard and 10 | the plank of union between England and Ire- 
millions of lbs. of soft, on which the duties |land, is a capital hit. “Aye, Dan (says the 
amount to nearly 1,200,0001. a year. | elder one) barring the rint, its all cry and no 
Pri, Windsor for ever! God save the Queen. | wool, as I once said when shearing my pigs.” 
Phi. And shave Prince Albert! |The last represents the ministry ludicrously 
Aunt M. Too much play for learning. What | seeking means to extinguish the fire in Ire- 
do you think of “Sandball soap” only 6d. a|lJand. The sayings in their mouths are full of 
square ? | character, the figures excellent. On the other 
Phi. 1 think it would do for those dirty-look- | side Dan is bolting with his pockets chokeful 
ing fellows we see and have talked about in| of rint, and Sir E. Sugden with a supersedeas 
Regent Street and the Quadrant; of one of | extinguishing civil wars, confusion, repale, as 
whom Papa said he Idoked as if he belonged to | Lord Eliot is about to do with a squirt, marked 
“ The Total Abstinence from Washing Society.’ |‘ Arms Bill.” 
Aunt M. Pooh, pooh, you are in too giddy a| M. De Beaulieu’s Lectures on Compared Liter- 
humour to be taught to-day. School is broken | ature.—We understand that the first lecture 
up. of M. De Verneuil-Beaulieu, announced for 


Pri. and Phi (pretending to whimper). The | Thursday the 20th (at Willis’s Rooms), has | 


soap has got into our eyes. been put off to Tuesday next, on account of se- 
. ——$ $$$ veral other public meetings interfering with the 
THE DRAMA. former day. We have every reason to believe 
Haymarket Theatre was truly her Majesty’s that the learned lecturer will have a numerous 
Theatre on Thursday night, when She went in audience; and have no doubt, from what we 
state to Jl Barbiere in Seviglia and Ondine. The know of his talent, that he will give the great- 
reception was of the most popular description ; | °St satisfaction to his hearers. . 
and the boxes, &c., for the accommodation of |, 4 Roman Tumulus, of much interest, as il- 
the royal party, fitted up in splendid style. lustrating the Anglo-Roman funeral customs, 
Princess's Theatre.—A new version of the | has recently been discovered in the parish of 
Gazza Ladra has been produced here in a very Rougham (Suffolk: Herald). In clearing a semi- 
agreeable manner. The sweet singing of Al- | circular mound, of which there are two, about 
bertazzi in the heroine has volume enough for 59 or 60 feet in diameter, an oven-shape cist 
this theatre; and Miss Sarah Flower rejoices |°f bricks and tiles was found, about 2} feet 
in her débutante chef-d’ceuvre Pippo. 











Weiss, | Square and 2 feet deep. Within it was an eme- 
Burdini, and Allen, are well “ located’”’ in the | rald-green glass urn, with a handle on one 
Podesta, Monville, and Albert. Altogether the | —_ ys — high, end oa 
ll ng patie: 908 me eee by | rococo iio iy the oho. "This part 
Withad’e Snoemagenenee ee ae Se | of the country is rich in Roman remains, spurs 
furnishes an evening’s entertainment such as | pottery tn A ea ragga pe yee 
i ify tl t fastidious. ’ os 
ne See feet of the surface ; which shews that it was 
The Ball of the Société Francaise de Bienfai- Se that people. The other 
ae Hi ec night, — < —_ a | Extraordinary Tides.—Our last No. contained 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. he object, to | er egy " 
raise a fund for the foundation of a school for 2” ample description of the extraordinary phe- 
- mena - : pron ~~ pars age _ | at Mountsbay, Cornwall: the Caledonian Mer- 
ereby be much promoted. M. Julien and a : ; 2 oe 3 - 
splendid band gave their services gratuitously. | — veg of Friday 70h Bethe - a 
Pade Sg Po ng | water and half-tide, three hours afterwards, the 
were crowded on this occasion, the King of | Water flowed and receded with wonderful im- 


Hanover, the Duchess of Kent, and many | Petuosity ; and an under-current threw up a 
noble persons being present. The great at- | S¢ries of whirlpools and black masses of mud 
traction of the day was Herr Erast, concert- | several places only a few yards distant from 
master to the King of Hanover, whose violin each other. We learn from the Newcastle Jour- 
performances are pathetic beyond description. | "%/ that a similar phenomenon was — 
The art, without its tricks, seems to be perfect off Cullercoats, seed Tynemouth, on Saturday, 
in him; and his exquisite playing was reward- | ** 10a.m. The tide had flowed about half-way 
ed by the warmest applause. Herr Staudigl when it suddenly receded about twelve yards, 
was too ill to appear; but Herr Beerhalter on where it remained about two minutes, and then 
the basset horn, surprised us with the execu- | flowed again to the distance of two feet beyond 


tion of a new solo instrument, which made us | its former mark, about as rapidly as a person 


listen again for Puzzi and his horn fantasia. os walk. The whole disturbance occupied 
Madame Dulcken (pronounced Duckling by | # 4 7 See , ; Wel 
the Cockneys) was excellent; and an address Mr. Wilson's Scottish Concerts. — We lament 
for the occasion was spoken with spirit and ef- | £° State that these charming concerts have been 
fect by our own pretty Mrs. Stirling. interrupted by a sad domestic calamity; Mr. 
Wilson’s son, George, a fine promising boy, 
died on the 18th at Finchley, whither he had 
VARIETIES. been removed in very delicate health —the 
Royal Institution.—Prince Albert has accepted | effect, we believe, of hooping-cough. 
the vice-presidency of the Royal Institution, | Jron Balloon. —The iron-works may hope 
of which her Majesty is patron, and Lord Prud- | speedily to revive ; for a person of the name 
hoe president. of Loose has invented an iron balloon, which is 
H. B. Caricatures.—After a rather long pause | to fly about slick, though weighing above 1200 
we have four novelties. The Modern Franken- | tons! 
stein is a horrid monster terrifying Dan; a| The Moat of the Tower of London is now being 
Burlesque upon the death of Draco, shews Sug- | drained and filled up. The space will be partly 
den in danger of smothering from commissions | laid out in ornamental gardens. 











Punch Litigious—Only fancy Punch prose- 
cuting a steam-boat companion, in Chancery, 
for pirating his frontispiece and humorous let- 
ters! If like the original, there must be many 
good points for the lawyers. 

Mortality in Liverpool.—Dr. Duncan has pub. 
lished comparative statistics of disease, from 


pool exceeds that of any other populous place in 
the kingdom. This he ascribes to the amount 
of cellar-residences, uncleanliness, and the im. 
purity of the atmosphere. [The fires are not 
frequent nor extensive enough to clear it!] 
Ancient Jewels.—We learn from the new num- 
ber, for July, of M. Daly’s Revue del’ Archi- 
tecture, that M. Villemain has just exhibited 
some jewels, discovered at Lens (Pas-de-Calais), 
to the Comité des Arts et Monuments, which are 
supposed to have belonged to a Merovingian 
princess. The body on which they were found 
| was encased in a coffin of exotic wood covered 
'with copper. They consist of ear-drops, a 
broach, mantle and chlamys, clasps, &c., and 
| are all of gold; many of them are curiously or- 
| namented with very thin rose-coloured quariz, 
| over fretted leaves of gold, which produces a 
| remarkable imitation of silk stuff, and, with 
| coloured stones and imitation pearl, a rich and 
| harmonious effect. These discoveries agree 
| with traditions that Lens wasa sojourn of some 
| of the Merovingian princes; and the Comité 
Historique are of opinion that they date from 
the epoch of the first race of French kings. 
Eels.—Every creek and rivulet in New Zca- 
land, whether the water be tidal or fresh, abounds 
with eels. Several had been recently taken in 
a small creek in Auckland — the one of which, 
caught by a native boy, measured nine inches 
in,circumference and nearly four feet in length; 
the weight five and a half pounds. It was of 
the species with a dark green back, and silver- 
coloured on the under side.— New Zealand 
Journal, July 8. 





J. B. S. Morritt, Esq.—This distinguished 
classical scholar, the friend of Scott, and inti- 
mate of many of the eminent literary men of 
the age, died on the 12th inst. at his seat, 
Rokeby Park (immortalised by the name of 
a noble poem), in the 72d year of his age. 
He was one of the most efficient members 
of the Dilettanti Society; and, besides his 
taste for the fine arts, made himself known 
to the world of letters by his “ Two Disserta- 
tions on the Troad,’”’ “ Translations from the 
Minor Greek Poets,’ and many essays and 
papers published either as separate pamphlets 
or as contributions to the Quarterly and other 
Reviews. We have had the honour of his pen 
in the pages of the Literary Gazette. 

Dr. Hahnemann, the father of homeopathy, 
has, at least in his own person, shewn that (i. ¢. 
if he took his own remedies) the practice is 
not inconsistent with length of days. He died 
on Sunday week in Paris, aged 88. He has 
published an immense mass on medical sub- 
jects. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford: 
selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey, with 
an Introduction by Lord John Russell, Vol. IL. Sve, 
15s.—Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and other 
parts of the Pennine Chain, by J. D. Forbes, F.R.S., 
royal 8vo, plates, 28s.—Helps to English Grammar; 
Easy Exercises for Young Children, by G. F. Graham, 
fep. 8vo, 3s.—Advice to Wives on the Management 0! 
Themselves, by P. H. Chavasse, M.R.C.S., 2d edit. 
fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. — Advice to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Offspring, by P, H. Chavasse, M.R.C.5., 
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3d edit. 3s. 6d.—The Dangers of the Water-Cure and 
its Efficacy examined, by Dr. Wilson and Dr. J. M. 
Cully, 12mo, 2s.—Memoir of H. E. Rauschenbusch, 
a the late W. Leipoldt, translated by R. F. Walker, 
fe 8yo, 5s.— Family Prayers for One Month, by 
as Clergymen, edited by the Rev. C. Hodgson, 
12m0 hs. — Ten Sermons preached before the Uni- 
varsity of Cambridge, by the Rev. J. W. Blakesley, 
yo, bs. 6d.—Observations on Idiopathic Dysentery, by 
Waiter Raleigh, post 8vo, 5s, — Hints and Reflections 
for Railway-Travellers, &c., 3 vols. 12mo, 18s.—Tom- 
line's Elements of Christian Theology, new edit. by 
Dr. Stebbing, 2 v. 8vo, 2ls.—The Cape of Good Hope 
and Algoa Bay, by J. C.. Chase, 12mo, 7s. 6d. — Jar- 
dine and Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, Vol. IV * 
jto, 2/. 10s. ; large paper, 4 10s.—Treatise on Actions 
at Law, by R. J. Browne, 8vo, 16s. — The Smiths; a 
Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Russell on Crimes, 
34 edit. by C. S. Greaves, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 4/.— The 
‘jnimal Kingdom, by Emanuei Swedenborg, trans- 
lated from the Latin by J. J. G. Wilkinson, Part Z. 
§yo, 16s. 6¢.—Hooker’s Iecones Plantarum, New Series, 
Vol, II. 8vo, 28s. — A Catalogue of British Fossils, by 
J, Morris, 8vo, 10s. — Memoir of the Life of Lord Sy- 
denham, edited by G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., 8vo, 18s, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. . 29 ]From4l to 63] 2978 to 2971 
Friday. . . 30] ',, 48 29°35 .. 29°83 


July. 

Saturday . 29°96 .. 29°91 
Sunday. 29°95 .. 29-92 
Monday . 29-94 stationary. 
Tuesday 29°94 .. 29°84 
Wednesday . 5 : 29° + 29°68 
Thursday . > .. 29°74 
Friday. . 2 -- 29°88 
Saturday . 29° .- 29°84 
Sunday 29°91 stationary. 
Monday . i 29°96 .. 29-94 
Tuesday . . 11 i 2999 .. 311 
Wednesday .12|] ,, 47 .. 30°11 stationary. 

Wind N.W. on the 29th; S.W. from the 30th ult. to 
the 7th instant; since N. and N.E.: except the 7th 
and 8th instant, when some rain fell, generally clear. 
Kain fallen, 555 of an inch, 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 











July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . 13] From 55 to 64 | 30-04 to 29:99 
Friday. . . 14 30°03 stationary. 
Saturday . . 15 30:03 30°05 
Sunday . . 16 30°16 stationary. 
Monday . . 17 30°13 
Tuesday . . 18] 29°79 
Wednesday . 19] ,,  § ae 29-70 

Wind S.W. and N.W. on the 13th, N. on the lth, 
W. by 8. and W. by N. on the 15th, W. and S8.W. on 
the 16th, S.W. on the 17th and 18th, N. by W. and 
SW. on the 19th: except the 13th, 18th, and 19th, 
—_ rain fell, generally fine. Rain fallen, 67 of an 
inch. 

Edmonton, 





Cuan_Les Henry Apams. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
m. 8. | 1843. h. > 
6 45 | July 26 Vl 
6 Pri 5 113 


oD | 
To | 27 
6 89 | 28 6 10-9 





6 10% 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


J SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
Fority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
Possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 


OLONY of NEW EDINBURGH, to be 


founded by the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 


Governor, 
JOSEPH SOMES, Esq. 


Deputy-Governor.) 
HON. FRANCIS BARING. 


Directors. 
Henry A. Aglionby, Esq. M.P. | Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq. 
John Ellerker Boulcott, Esq. M.P. 
John William Buckle, Esq. 
Charles Buller, Fsq. M.P. 
Viscount Courtenay, M.P. 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. 
James Robert Gowen, Esq. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. M.P. 
William Hutt, Esq. M.P. 
Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 
William King, Esq. 


Stewart Marjoribar ks, Esq. M.P. 
Alexander Nairue, Esq. 

Lord Petre. 

Sir John Pirie, Bart. Alderman. 
John Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 
William Thompson, Esq. Alder- 


man, M.P. 
Hon. F. J. Tollemache, M.P. 
Edward G, Wakefield, Esq. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. 








The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company hereby give 
notice, that they have undertaken to form a distinct Settlement in 
New Zealand, to be called New Edinburgh. 

2. That for this Settlement provision has been made for Emigra- 
tion from Scotland in particular; and for Religious and Educational 
Endowments on an ample scale, in connexion with the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland. 

5. That it is intended to dispatch the first body of Colonists about 
the Month of October next. 

4. That the registry of applications for Allotments of Land in the 
New Edinburgh Settlement will be opened at the Company’s House 
on Tuesday, 22d August next, and filled up strictly according to pri- 
ority in the order of application. 

5. That further information respecting this Colony may be ob- 
tained by application to the Secretary; and respecting the Plans of 
the body of intending Settlers, by applying by letter, or personally be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 4, to George Rennie, Esq., New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Buildings. 


By order of the Court. 
JO N WARD, Se. 


New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 
1ith July, 1843. 


\7ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman, 
Benj. Hawes, Esy., Deputy-Chairman. 
Ben). Barnard, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus — Parties 
assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, notwith 
standing the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe, with- 
out the necessary permission of the Directors having been previously 
r) 











tained. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on po- 
licies effected tor the whole term of lite. i 
ssurances may be effected with or without profits, on an ascend. 

ing or descending scale, or for short periods, 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, 
for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed Prospectuses of 
the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 18 King William 
Street, City ; or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Advertisement, 


rl x * . 
EINE BROTHERS having remitted dur- 

ing a very short time very large amounts of Money Divi- 

dends to their Correspondents in Great Britain and Ireland; Divi- 
dends of 25,000/., 18,000/., 9,000/., 5,000/., and 3,600/. to London ; 
3,600/., SU0/., and 7007. to Edinburgh ; 3,600/. to Dublin ; 3,600/. 
to Beverley; 3,600/. to Halifax ; 1,200/. to Porthleaven Harbour; 
9007., 7001., 700/., and 600/. to Liverpool; 900/. to Hull; 9007. to 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne ; 900/. and 600/. to Manchester; 700/.to East 








Retford, Nottinghamshire ; 700/. to Colne, Lancashire ; 700/. to 
Ryde, Isle of Wight; 600/. to Cork, 600/. to Bradford, and 6U0/. to 
L THE ATTENTION of those 
Ki dends to THE APPROACH- 
ID NE NTH DIs ION OF LUBECK, GUARAN- 
TEED BY THE GOVERNMENT. is distribution offers the 
| possibility of obtaining MORE THAN 30,000/. upon One Share. 
3,000 of the Shares obtain Money Dividends of 1. and upwards, 
Price of | share 1/ , 2 Shares 2/., 3 Shares 3/.,4 Shares 4/., 5 Shares 
5/.,6 Shares 6/.,7 Shares 7/.,8 Shares 8/.,9 Shares 9/.,10 Shares 10/. 
Direct for Shares WITHOUT DELAY to 


HEINE BROTHERS, at LUBECK. 


*,* The full prospectus with all particulars may be had GRATIS 
upon addressing a line to HEINE BROTHERS, at LUBECK, 


| Bideford, &c. &c., they bi : 
| desi btain lar 
INETEEN 











SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 


tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their 
peculiar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in 
enriched Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable 
connoisseurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto 
been placed beyond their reach in c 1 of the cost 
and difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 











‘ Hexprir's Preservative TooTH-Powpsk, an effectual prep 

nd beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 

cea condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 

ing ie Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 

in polish and colour. 

ons MoRLLANE is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 

inves for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 

aoe delightful pertume. 

's Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 

growth where the Hair is failing. Lay . 
Haypatx’s Corp Cura or Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 
Ixprovap ScowERixa Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 


S abete Maaxtne Ux, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 





havin 


| This diminuti price for solid and durable Decorations, has 

| romoted a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for the Em- 
errr aeemetiee, of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, 

| either in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the 
Proprietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Padding- 
ton and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character 

and etlect of these productions. 

| Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 

| perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 

| designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 

| Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion, 








. r te 
RATT’S NEWLY INVENTED MILI- 
TARY and OVERLAND BEDSTEAD and CHAIR (just 
com} 1) is particularly led to the early notice of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting the Contivent, or journeying by the 
Overland Route to India, and Officers in the Army, as it folds up in 
an incredibly small compass, which, with the whole of its tittings, is 
contained in one valaise. The simplicity of construction, by whic! 
a comfortable Easy Chair, either with or without leg-rest, is obtained, 
must prove highly advantageous in the Barrack, Continental Inns, 
India, and the Highlands. 

On view at Pratt's Camp and Travelling Equipage Show Rooms, 
1235 New Bond Street, and 14 Cockspur Street, where only can be 
obtained the Patented Compendi Por a 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the 
DESTITUTE SICK or DISEASED, Gray’s-Inn Road.— 
This Hospital was founded in Greville Street, Hatton Garden, in 
the year 1828, under the immediate patronage of his j 
George the Fourth ; and is now removed to the capaci 
in Gray’s-Inn Road, formerly occupied by the Light- 
lunteers. It is sufficiently spacious for 50U beds, and already con- 
tains 152. 

It admits into its wards the destitute sick and diseased, by 
night as well us by day, without letters of recommendation, or 
any introduction beyond the destitute and diseased condition of 
the applicant. 











Patron—THE QUEEN. 
President—HIS GRACE the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH, K.G. 


The following number of persons have participated in the benefits 

of this Charity since its foundation in February, 182: 

In the year ending February, 1829 . 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 5 
Ditto uary, 1836 
Ditto February, 1857 
Ditto February, 1838 
Ditto February, 1839 
Ditto February, 1840 
Ditto February, 1841 
Ditto February, 1842 g 
Ditto February, 1843 ; 17,232 
Tul . « + 117,300 
Upwards of 300 apply daily; all of whom receive advice and me- 


dicine, and the most urgent and destitute are admitted into the 
8. 





Donations and Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Grote, Pres- 
cott, and Co., 62 Threadneedle Street ; Messrs. Drummond, Char- 
ing Cross; Messrs. Herries and Co., St. James's Street ; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., Strand; Messrs. Ranson and Co., Pall Mall; 
Nexsrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners Street ; and at the Hospital. 








By order, 
Rev. R. C. PACKMAN, Sec. 





+ 

OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the 
DESTITUTE SICK and DISEASED, Gray’s-Inn Road 
(late Greville Street) .—At a Public Meeting held at Willis's Rooms 
on the 18th of March, 1843, for devising the best means of raising a 
Fund to defray the purchase and furnishing of the new Hospital, 
the following Noblemen, Clergymen, and Gentlemen, were ap- 

pointea a Committee to receive Subscriptions :— 


Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., Chairman. 


The Duke of Beaufort, K.G,. R. Bootle Wilbraham, M.P. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. G. 1). Ryder, M.P. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, x 
M.P. 





in, . MP. 
The Earl of Egmont. T. S. Duncombe, Esq. M.P. 
The Earl of Stamford and War- | Wynn Ellis, Esq. M.P. 

rington, W. Ewart, Esq. M.P. 

The Earl of Zetland. M. 
Viscount Ebrington, M.P, 
Vis: ount Lake. 
Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
Lord Calthorpe. 
Lord Kinnaird. 
Lord Sherborne. 





KE 
ackinuon, 
J. Wilson Patten, Esc 
W. Rashleigh, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Sheppard, Esq. M.P 
Lord Sondes. P. M. Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. Rev. FE. Rice, D.D. 
Right Hon. Col. G. D. Damer, | Rev. J. Bowles, D.D. 
M.P. James M. Venning, Esq. 
Hon, E.G. D. Pennant, M.P, F. P. Walesby, Esq. 
Hon. C. Ponsonby, M.P. H.S. Westmacott, Esq. 
Subscriptions are also received by Messrs. Coutts and Co. ; 
Messrs. Drummond and Co.; Messrs. Herries and Co.; Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co Jcssrs. Ransom and Co.; Messrs, Nis- 
bet and Co., Berners Street; and at the Secretary’s Office. 




















By order, 
Rev. R. C, PACKMAN, Sec. 
N.B. The amounts received will be duly advertised in the public 
journals, 


To the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Committee, 
and Governors of the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos 
pital, Moorfields. 


My Lorps, Lavtes, AND GENTLEMEN, 
LLOW me to offer you my sincere thanks 


for the honour you have this day conferred on me by 
unanimously appointing me one of the Surgeons to your very valuable 


9 

I have served you zealously for thirteen years as your Senior As- 
sistant-Surgeon ; and having been during the whole of that period 
closely ciated with the late Mr. Tyrrell, no one has had better 
opportunities of estimating the great loss you have sustained by the 
decease of that gentleman. 

1 shall continue to devote my best attention to the furtherance of 
your benevolent views, at the same time endeavouring to contribute 
my share towards the maintenance of the high character which the 
London yp poco Hospital has acquired by the talents and eminent 
services of my predecessors and of my present colleagues. 

I have the honour to be, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient and obliged servant, 


GILBERT MACKMURDO. 
7 New Broad Street, Monday, July 17, 1845. 





tence ot ess 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND — 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


HE THIRTEENTH MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE, will commence in CORK on Taurspay Mornine, 

the 17th of Aveust, 1843. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R 


2 Duke Street, Adelphi. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


—The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works 
of SirJusnua Reynoups: the next of ANcixNr Masters; and 
the third with pxczasep Brrtisa Aarists. 


.S., General Treasurer. 





Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
LAST WEEK. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the EXHI- 


TION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will continue open 
= ~ (rca NEXT, the 29th inst., when it will FINALLY 
Ss 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on Tuzspay 
the Ist, or Wapnxspar the 2d of August. 





Will Close on Saturday next, 29th inst. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER Saipan —The — ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of this Society is now open at r GAtirry, Fifty-three Patt 
MALL,jnext the British Institution, haa Nine o'Clock till Dusk, 


Admittance, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


7 ° 

APTISMAL FONTS.—The Publisher 

begs to acquaint the Subscribers to this Work, that since its 

a he has been kindly furnished with some very inter- 

additions to the collection already formed, and also with valu- 

sble nformation and hints from the friends of Ecclesiastical Archi- 

tecture. sop ne of mepagr himself of these advantages, and to 

prevent an. the of the future Parts, Part I. 
will not be. published until Oct. Ist. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


FGHAUNISTAN., 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition of Haonr’s 
BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE 
PASSES, FORTS, and CITIES, of the 
SCENE of WAR in INDIA. 

2. 

Just published, the Second Series, 
CHARACTER and COSTUME of 
AFGHAUNISTAN. 

By Captain HART, 22d Bengal Infantry. 

3. 

Mr, Owen Jones’ New Work. 
VIEWS onthe NILE, 

From CAIRO to the SECOND CATARACT. 








SIR DAVID WILKIE’S 
TURKEY, SYRIA, and EGY PT. 


Lithographed by Josgru NaAsn, Esq. 


Prics:—Each Work, Half. cepa 4i. 48.; Coloured and 
Mounted, 104. 104, 10s, 


Published by Graves raves and Warmsley, 6 Pall Mall, 


London : 


ONCHOLOG Y.—LOVELL REEVE 
respectfully invites his Friends and the Public to view his 
extensive collection of SHELLS, now newly arranged, with many 
valuable additions (at the lowest possible D prices), in illustration of 
the L genera. residi: e country mg 
with simens to any amount, named priced, to examine and 
select from at leisure. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. No.VII. of 
this popular work on Species of Shells, will be published on Sarur- 
DAY next. 

Lovell Reeve, Naturalist, 8 King William Street, Strand. 





EW MUSIC._FOUR SONGS, &c. with 
Piano Accompaniment. 

1. The PRINCE’S FEATHERS. 

2. LOCH LEVEN (on the occasion of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert visiting Scotland). 

3. LITTLE CUPID. 

4. AULD ROBIN GRAY revised, and a second and third Part 
added to the Music. 

By J. GRAY. 


The whole in one cover, 5s.; or separately, Is. 6d. each. 
Chappell, 50 New Bond Street, London ; Wood and Cu., Waterloo 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Work on the Colonies. 
In 5 vols, post 8vo, 
ALES of the COLONIES 


Or, the Adventures of an Emigrant. 
Edited by a late Corentat. MacisTRATE. 

“ This is a book full of ad i 
too, is as good as the matter.”—Atheneum. 

“ The matter is solid and real —the history of a settler in Van 
Dieman's Land from the early tormation of the colony till nearly the 
present time.” "~-Spectator. 

“ Since the time of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ oc tose produced 
nothing like these ‘ Tales of the Colonies.’ "—Metro; — tan. 

“*No mere romance, no Aeon fiction, however s! ilfully imagined, 
or powerfully executed, cat The work to which it bears 
the nearest similitude st ‘ "Robinson Crusoe; and it is scarcely, if at 
all, ee vi Lamy) -"sam slick work. The Serge ok gen is 
equal to any thing in Sam Slick er Boz, Truth is stam) u 
€very feature.”—John Bull. a 

Saunders and Otley, peat Conduit Street. 


The manner, 





In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


HE VINE in AUSTRALIA.—The CUL. 
TURE of the GRAPE-VINE and the ORANGE jn AUS. 
TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND: comprising Historica} Noti 
Instructions for Planting and Cultivation: with Accounts, eg 
personal Observation, of the Vineyards of France and the Rhine, 
bye yore all the most celebrated Wi ines, from th. 
By GEORGE SUTTOR, Esxq., F.L.S. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





On the Ist of July was published, Part J, 


HISTORY of the FISHES of 
MADEIR 
By RICHARD THOMAS acne ™. A., British Chaplain, 
With Original Figures from Nature of all the Species, by the Hon 
C.E. C. Norrow and M. Yours. Price, in 8vo, 2s. Gd, plain, oy 
coloured; or in 4to, 6s, plain, 7s. 6d. coloured, ¥ 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





The In tellectuat Me ethod. 


In royal 18mo, price 4s. 6d., with Three Hundred Engravi: and 
above a Thousand Q and — 


ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. A Manual of Modern Science in all its 





Departments, written on an original plan, Dey a be process of 


intellectual training of the highest importance to the Educator. 


Darton and sasesnind Publishers. 
New Work « on New South Wales. 
In 8vo, 144. 
USTRALIA and the EAST; being a 


Journal- pops of a Voyage oy an Emi t ‘ship, witha 
Residence of some Months in Sydney and the Bush; and the Route 
Home by way of India and Feyet, in the Years 1841-2. 

By JOHN HOOD, Esq., of Stoneridge, Berwickshire. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo, sewed, price ls. 6d. 


INTS from the JOURNAL of an AUS- 
TRALIAN SQUATTER, late in the Service of the Hon. 
East India Company. Compiled tor the use of Emigrants; and 
edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, 
By ALFRED CASWALL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





With 120 Plates by Catherwood, 2 vols. Svo, 42s. 


[SCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCATAN; 
being a Second Visit to the Ruined Cities of Central 
America. 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
Lately published, E leventh Edition, with 78 Plates, 
vols, 8vo, 32s. 


INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The Third Edition. 
NEW GUIDE to CHELTENHAM and 


its ENVIRONS; containing the latest Analysis of the Wa- 
ters, a Description of the Pum; Typ re and Places 
of Amusement; embellished with thirteen el -Engravings, 
with a Map of the Town and of the Countey % fa ain round. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Cheltenham: published by John Lee, — Library. 
London: Whittaker and © 





In 8vo, price 10s, cloth, 


CATALOGUE of BRITISH FOssjrs 


Comprising all the Genera and Species hitherto d. be 
ith references to their a Distributlon, and to the ve ae 
in which they have been found. " 


By JOHN MORRIS, 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





————— 
12mo, price 9s, 


ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; con. 
taining the = Plants and Ferns, arranged acconting 
to the Natural Order: ‘ aera 
By CHARLES C. BABINGTON, M.A.,¥F.L.S., F.G.S., etc. 
“Mr. Babington’s is a very valuable contribution to our know. 
ledge of British Plants; full of Grier information and good critica! 
remarks.”"—Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 10. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Yarrell’s British Birds. 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S., Xc. 
This Work contains a history anda picture-portrait, engraved ex. 
ressly for this work, of each species of the Birds found in Britain, 
i Three Vols. contain 520 Sena Pane in demy sy 
4i. 40; 3 royal 8vo, ¥/.; or imperial 8vo, 135i. To suit the con. 
venience of purchasers, the work will still be ar in Parts at 2s, fu, 
each, or in Vols. Vol. I., price 28s.; Vol. II., 35s.; Vol. IIL. 3s, 


John 


Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
With a Portrait, Svo, 15s. 
M' EMOIR of the late LORD SYDENHAM, 
Pisces of his A tion of Affairs in Ca- 
trom his ¢ e. 
on by his Brother, G. POULETT SCROPE, Fsq. M.P. 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Tales for Children. 
TORIES of OLD DANIEL, for the 


Amusement of Young Persons. The beatin ee 12mo, 
4s. 6d. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece and Vignet' 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and 
Houlston and Stoneman, 


New Edition, price 6s. cloth gilt, 


HE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, 


of a Father and Mother and Four Sons in a 





‘New Ww ork on Society. 
In 3 vols. 12mo, price 18s. bound in cloth, 

INTS and REFLECTIONS for RAIL- 

WAY TRAVELLERS and Others; or, a Journey to the 
Phalanx. 

By MINOR HUGO, 
Author of ** Horse-Shoe Nails,” &e. 
London: G., Earle, 67 Castle Strect, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 


With Nine Engravings, price 5s. fid.; large paper, 7s. 6d. 


YDROPATHY; its Theory, Principles, 
and Practice. 
By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.” 

The Work has four divisions :—Ist. Facts; or, Forty Cases of Cure. 
Yd and Sd. Science; in which the Water-Cure is shewn to be in strict 
accordance with Liebig’s “ Theory of Life” and Dr. Billing’s “ Theory 
of Disease.” 4th. Common Sense; or, Arguments intelligible to all 
Readers. 


Also, a Lecture on Hydropathy, being a Com- 


pendium of the above. Price 1 


Also, Life, Health, and Disease. Sixth Thou- 
sand. Cloth, 5s. 
“This is such a book as Cobbett — have written had he pos- 
sessed medical knowledge.”—Spectato 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and a per G. Cooper, 56 Carey Street, 
Burton, seis sana 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
BLACKHEATH, by Dr. E. JOHNSON, 
This Establishment will be quite ready for the RECEPTION of 
PATIENTS on MONDAY, the 24th instant. 
Dr. Johnson is at his Consulting-Rooms, 18 New Burlington 
Street, London, every » except Sundays, from Ten to One 
o’Clock ; where it is requested that all letters may be addressed, 





Place, Edinburgh. 


and applic ation made. 





Desert land. Forming a clear illustration of the first principles of 
Natural History, and many branches of science most immediately 
applying to the business of life. With Notes and Twelve Woodcuts, 
and a Map of the Island. ‘umes Edition, in which the Natural 
History is carefully revi 
Simpkia, semhel, and Co.; Whittaker and Co,; and 
Houlston and Co. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by THOMAS BOURN. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


HISTORIC. JALy and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 
llth Edition, 12mo, 7s. nd. 

2. ARITHMET ICAL QUESTIONS, 12th 
Edition, with Additions by Gsores Frost, 12mo, 6s. bound. 

38. EXERCISES on the GLOBES and 
MAPS, interspersed with Historical, Biographical, Chronologi« 
cal, D and & To which are 

adde| i for ith an Appendix, by which 
the c me — be easily B. Mth Edition, 12mo, 6. 


4. A KEY to the EXERCISES on the 
GLOBES. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 
ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edition, 12mo, 4. 


x > ry , 

6. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 

NEW TESTAMENT ; describing the principal Places in Judea, 

and those visited by St. Paul; and eras, the most important 

Occurrences recorded in the ngelical Histories, With Maps, 

and a brief Account of the ssaaigalneaioes Sects. 4th Edition, 
12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 


7. ARITHMETICAL TABLES, ce. 20th 


Edition, with Additions, Sd. 
Sold by Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 


London : 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








with upwards of 150 beautiful [lustrations, 
the Firs Paar of 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a 
A * General Survey of the Animal a gpeal with special 
= siology of the Human Body, 
Being the Fifth Part of the 
poPULAR CYCLOPZDIA of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
The Four Parts alrendy published are :— 
1, Veortasir Puystotocy. Price 4s. 
IL. Borany. Price 4s. x 
JI]. MrcHaNnical Puritosopuy. Price 4s. 
iV, Honoroy and Astronomy, Price 4s. 6d. 
strations mentioned above are those prepared by 
.% bia Purrr egy his “ Cours Elémentaire d'Histoire Natu- 
om sed in the various French Colleges. 
1: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Price 58.5 
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Classical Works 
BY THE 
Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
jor of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
I. 
\ PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
4 


Rec 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercises and Vocabu- 


in. Second Fdition. 5s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. This 
Work, which is nearly on Oliendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek 
syntax founded on Buttmann’s, and easy spreegel to be translated 


jnto Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 
il. 


7 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. This 
Work, like the foregoing, is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, an 
an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the 
subject of Synonymes. This and the preceding Work are now used 
at ail, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 

A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
containg the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With Vo- 
cabulary and an Antibarbarus. Svo. 8s. 

Vv. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fourth 
Fuition. 3s. The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidenwe. 
it is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, as a 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the 
National Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 

Vi. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK -and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sggven to “Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” Second Edition, In lzmo. ‘ 

Vu. 

AFIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as an 
“riya to the Latin and F + In 
al Vul. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents:—1. “Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiac Verses. %. Alcaics. 5. S8apphics. 4. The other 
Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. In 8vo. 5s, 6d. 





Ix. 

ECLOGH OVIDIANA;; with English 
Notes, Kc. Fifth Edition. %s. Gd. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the “‘ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacobs and 
Doring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and 
in America. 

xX. 


ECLOGZ HORATIANZS. Pars I. Car- 
mina Omnia continens, Addita est FAMILIARIS INTER- 
PRETATIO ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, 
aliorum excerpta. Price 5s, The Second Part is in the Press, 


xi. 


HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition. Price 4s. 

XII. 


MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of Gaornrsnp, with Notes and Excur- 
suses. In 8vo. 7s, Gd. 
XIII. 


The ETON SYNTAX (in English and 
Latiu), with additional Rules, and Copious Examples from Broper 
and others. Second Edition. 3e. 6d. 

XIV. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 


LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Axnoip, 
BA. In 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
xv. 


cat ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
com ert wry Po Practical Introduction to English Prose 

+ Secor edi ci i 4 iti 3 
pie ceyee Sncrin — enlarged, with the addition of 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Mrs. Trollope’s New Work. 


Now ready, in 8 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations by Leecn, 


THE BARNABYS 









IN AMERICA. 


BEING THE SEQUEL OF 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE WIDOW MARRIED. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 





GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





To the Friends of Temperance. 


Now REApY, Price 4s, 


A VOICE FROM 






THE VINTAGE, 


ON THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE, 
By the AutHor of “ Tue Women oF ENGianp.” 


“ This is confessedly one of the most calm, argumentative, and useful works which have come under our 
notice on the subject of Temperance; and calculated to advance the cause of sobriety most effectually.” 







Methodist Magazine. 


“* We hope the work will find a place in the drawing-rooms of the rich and noble of the land.” 
II. 
On the 1st of August, to be continued Monthly, every Part embellished with an Engraving 
on Steel, Part I., price One Shilling, of 
A New Illustrated Edition of 


THE WOMEN 







OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS ; 


AND 


THE DAUGHTER 


S OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR POSITION IN SOCIETY, CHARACTER, AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 


“© We know no work better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. 
Husbands, especially young Husbands, should buy it for 


have our own way, every family should order a copy. 





If we could 


their Wives; Fathers, for their Daughters ; Brothers, for their Sisters,’—Methodist Magazine. 
FISHER, SON, AND CO., LONDON ; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


HE SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, and RE- 
LIGIOUS STATE of the MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS ; 
with Statistical Returns of the Means of Education and Religious 
Instruction in the Manufacturing Districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire: in Two Letters to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. With an Appendix, ae a Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord Wharnclifte, on Sir James Graham's Factory Education Bill ; 
also the Objections to the Amended Bill. 
By EDWARD BAINES, Jun., 
Author of the “ History of the Cotton Manufacture.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and T. Ward and Co, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR SCHOOLS OR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 
I. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans, to 
the end of the Reign of Winziam THE Fourrn, with Conversations 
at the end of each Chapter. Tenth Edition, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. % vols, 12mo, - 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to the Reign 
of Louis Philippe, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
Fifth Edition, with numerous Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Ill, 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT 


to her UNCLE in ENGLAND; with a variety of interesting and 
instructive Information. Fifth Edition, 18mo, 7s. 6d. 


IV. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By Lapy Caticorr. Fifth Edition, 18mo, 3s. 
Vv. 
NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG PER- 


SONS, arranged according to the Months of the Year. By Mrs. 
Loupox. With Forty Woodcuts, 18mo, 4s. 


VI. 
SKETCHES of HISTORY, LITERA- 


TURF, and ART; being Letters from Italy toa Younger Sister. By 
Caruering Tayior. Second Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 17s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Juvenile Works by Mary Howitt. 
In one Pocket Volume, price 2s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
LICE FRANKLIN: a Tale for Youth. 


By MARY HOWITT. 
Forming part of a Series of Tales for the People and their Children, 


had, just published, price also 2s. 6d. 
No Sense like Commun Sense. 
By Mary Howrrr. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; where may be 








Mons. Le Page's French School, 
New and improved Edition, with Woodcuts, 


ART I.—L’ECHO de PARIS; being a 
Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Sixth Fdi- 
tion. Price 4s. neatly bound. 
By M. LE PAGE, Professor of French in London. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

Part II.—GIFT of FLUENCY in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. A set of Exercises fur the Learner 
of the French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of prac- 
tice, to express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life, Second 
Edition, with Notes. 5s. 6 


Parr Ill.—The LAST STEP to 
gee | or the — of on Grammar displayed in a 
series of Short Lessons, each of which is followed by Questi ‘ 
Exercises, with the Versification. 3s. 6d, 7e _—— 

“In ‘The Last Step to French’ we have a grammar superior in 
our opinion to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works of 
M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the student in French, and 
at the same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at once to 
learn and to speak the language.”—. 


FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE; the 

Three Parts bound in one volume, price 10s. 
Also, 

The FRENCH MASTER for the NUR- 
SERY;; or, First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils, 
By M. Le Page. 53s. 6d. neatly bound. 

“M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His 
dialogues on the sound of French letters, and the parts of speech, are 
of first-rate ll ”"—Court Magazi: ' 

“To schools and private teachers these volumes t valu- 
able.”—Monthly Review, eee 


London: Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Within; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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Pew Works. 


Just ready for Publication :— 
I. 
LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 


Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1843, 
By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by Wit1.1am Warts Cooper, M.R.C.S.; and revised 

by Provgsson Owgx. 8vo, with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 

14s. cloth, (On Wednesday. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR; 


Or, Observations on the Social, Political, and Religious State of Russia, 
and its Prospects, made during a Journey through that Empire. 
By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. Translated from the French. 

5 vols. post Svo, 31s, 6d. cloth, (On Thursday, 

“ M. De Custine, well known for his work on Spain, is evidently a 

man accustomed to shine in saloons ; and his high birth, and habits 

of good society, have secured him precious advantages as a tourist, by 

an entrée into those aristocratic — nay, imperial — circles, which they 

who penetrate into have seldom the opportunity or audacity to talk 
of.”"—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Just Published :— 
1. 
PERSONAL 


OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH; 


The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Ca- 
pabilities; with a Narrative of the Recent Events, 
By Captain POSTANS, 
Bombay Army; late Assistant tothe PoliticalAgent, Sindh. 8vo, with 
mT 


Map, coloured Fi ispi and Illustrations on Wood. 18s. cloth. 





Standard Classical Works 
ADAPTED FOR 
Colleges or Schools, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE. 

By AUGUSTUS MATTHI®. 


Translated from the German, by the BisHop of Lonpon. 


Fifth Edition, revised by Jonn Kunatcx, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
Il. 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM GREEK 
AUTHORS, 
Contained in the Fifth Edition of MATTHLE’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
III. 
GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, 
Abridged from MATTHLE. 
By the BISHOP of LONDON. 
Seventh Fdition, thoroughly revised by the Rev.J Epwarps, M.A. 
Second Master of King’s College School. 
12mo, 3s. bound. 
IV. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE FOR SCHOOLS, 
Abridged from MATTHI. 
By the BISHOP of LONDON. 


Fourth Edition, revised by the Rev. J. Euwanps, M.A., Second 
Master of King's College School. 
12mo, 2s. bound. 


Vv. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS ; 





“ Sindh is at this moment a subject of the greatest interest ; and 
we hail with satisfaction this comprehensive account of it trom an | 
able writer as regards the pective, and an eye-witness as relates 
to later circumstances.”—Literary Gazette. 

«* Capt. Postans has written a very meritorious book on a topic of 
great present interest. His ‘ Personal Observations’ contain a brief | 
and striking summary of Sindhian history.”--E.raminer. 

2 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN, FOURTH DUKEOF BEDFORD. 


Vol. II., with an Introduction, by Lord JOHN RUSSELL. 
Svo, 15s. cloth. 
*,* Vol. I., 8vo, 18s, cloth. — Vol. III. is in preparation, and will 
complete the work. 


« The historical student will tind these official letters well worthy 
of his attention. Those relating to the negotiations for the peace of 
Aix” [in Vol. I.}, “ are full of interesting particulars, throwing new 
light on the diplomatic history of the period.”—Morning Herald. 


HELPS 10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 


Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G.F.GRAHAM. 
Fep. $vo, illustrated by Engravings on Wood, 3s. cloth. 

*,* The object of this book is to give the young scholar distinct 
ideas upon subjects of Grammar ; and the work is intended to be put 
into his hands before any regular course of the study is entered upon. 

By the same Author, 12mo, 7s. cloth, 


ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition explained. 


4. 
’ a) a] y y Na tis 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLVII. 2 
CONTENTS: 
I. Free Trade and Retaliation. 
. The Life of a Travelling Physician. 

Capt. Beechey’s Voyages towards the North Pole. 
Scrope’s Days and Nights of Salmon-Fishing. 

V. Parisian Morals and Manners. 

VI. Travels in Mexico and the Great Western Prairies. 
VII. Life and Writings of Addison. 
Preparing for Publication :— 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
1 my Nee i 

RICHARD THE THIRD, 
As Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in which all the Charges 
against him are carefully investigated and compared with the State- 
ments of the Contemporary Authorities. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, 
Author of “ The Life of Margaret Beaufort.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with an Original Portrait never before published. 





RAI 


London: LONGMAN, Baows@ingey, and LonemAns. 





A Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology 
of various Greek Words and Passages in Homer, 
Hesiod, and other Greek Writers. 

Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE. 

Second Edition, Svo, l4s. 
VI. 
PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, A.M, 
8vo, 10s. each. 

1. ACHARNENSES.—2. WASPS.—3. KNIGHTS. — 
4. CLOUDS.—5. FROGS. 8vo, lis. 
VII. 

MULLER’S DORIANS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race. 

Translated from Mutter, by TUFNEL and LEWIS. 

Second Edition, Mups, 2 vols. 8vo, 26¢. 
Vil. 
GREECE GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 


IN USUM SCHOLARUM. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3+. 6d. bound, 


: 1X. 
RUDIMENTA GRECA MINORA IN 
‘ USUM SCHOLARUM. 


12mo, ls. 6d. bound. 


RUDIMENTA GR/ECA MINORA IN 
USUM SCHOLARUM, 
Editio altera ad disciplinam Etonensem accommodata. 
12mo, ls. 6d. bound. 

These Editions of the ‘Greek Rudiments for the Use of Schools,” 
consist of those parts of the former work which are printed in larger 
type. The latter, with the consent of the Author, has been adapted 
to both systems of Conjugations, and Notes have been added by 
the highest authority at Eton. 


X. 
LATINA GRAMMATIC# RUDIMENTA; 


Or, Latin Grammar for the Use of Schools, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

This Grammar is intended to serve also as an English-Latin 
Grammar and a Latin Exercise-Book ; and being based on that 
enjoined by the Royal Founder of so many noted Grammar Schools 
in England, is called King Edward V1.’s Latin Grammar. 

It is printed in the same size as the * Greca Grammatice Rudi- 
menta,” published by Mr. Murray, to which references are made 
throughout. 

XI. 

ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS; 
Designed for carly Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, 
with Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 

By the Rev. W. OXENHAM, M.A. 

Second Master of Harrow School. 12mo, 4s. bound. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; and sold by all 
Booksellers in ‘Town or Country. 


— 
8 New Burlington Street, Tuly 22, 1343, 
ME BENTLEY has just published thei 
lowing NEW WORKS ;— 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits i Original Paintings, &e, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLR 


EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B. M. Resids:, 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1735, | “8 


Printed from the Original Manuscripts, 
CONCLUDING SERIES, 


I. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Clockmaker,” & 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attack: 


By the Author of ** The Clockmaker; or, Sayin oe 
of Sam Slick of Slickville.” eee ea 
Ill. 


2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEy. 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Henrsoe Jy 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of Englang under My 
Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nasa 
and Hanover.” tee 

Iv. 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 
The FALSE HEIR. ByG.P. R. Janss 
Esq., Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” “ Forest Days,” & 
V. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. A hy. 


mance of Russia. By Winuiam H. G. Kineston, Esy 


NEW WORKS JUST READY :— 
I. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map, 


DISCOVERIES on the NORTH COAST 
of AMERICA. Effected by the Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany during the years 1836-39. By ‘Tuomas Simpson, Esq. 

II. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy, 
“ The Jack O' Lantern,” &c. , 
In 3 vols, post Svo, 
The HUTTED KNOLL. 


By J. Faxtwons Cooper, Esq. 
Ill. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME, WITH PORTRAITS, OF 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM.- 
PORARIES; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Heneace 
Jxssx, Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under 
the Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover.” 

IV. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BUSY-BODY. 


A Novel. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


BRITISH and FOREIGN KEVIEW, 
No. XXX, 


ContENTs : ~ 
1. Ethics of Puseyism.—Dr. Sewell. 
2. The Sicilian Vespers.—Amari. 
3. Modern French Metaphysics. 
4. Repeal of the Union. 
5. Navy of the United States.—Cooper. 
6. Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 
7. Poland before the Dismemberment. 
8. The Austrian Empire.—Military and Legal Statistics. 
¥. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Fourth Edition, 3 vols. post Svo, 27s. 
HE BIBLE in SPAIN;; or, the Journeys, 

Ad + and Impri of an Englishman in % 
Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula, 

By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of ** The Gypsies of Spain.” 

Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, April 11, 1815. 
“ Difficulties! ! were they to be deterred from proceeding on that 
account? Let them look at Mr. Borrow; why, if he had suitered 
himself to be prevented from circulating the Bible in Spain by the 
difficulties he met with, he could never have spread such enlighten 
ment and information through that country.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, Nort 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwelt 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Fraucis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlese1, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Strect, Fetter Lane, * 
the City of London; and published by William Armiger Seripp» 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, on, 
over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette 0 a 
Number 7 Wellingtun Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the st 
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